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in its pages, though its columns have been ever open 
for the expression of constructive criticism of methods 
and measures. It has steadily refused to take up any 
challenge from other editors whom it has hoped to count 
as friends instead of rivals. ‘The purposes of the paper 
are too imperative to admit of turning aside from them. 

In going forward to larger usefulness, as we profoundly 
hope, the same spirit will be present in its pages. There 
is to be no break between the past and the future. ‘The 
paper was founded to serve the interests of believers in 
truth, willing to follow wherever the truth might lead 
them, eager always for new truth and more of it, but 
confident that the eternal things of the spirit, love and 
faith, cannot be shaken, whatever changes may come 
to widen knowledge and thought. In three years more 
the Christian Register will round out its first century. 
May the anniversary be celebrated in a land at peace with 
all the world, and stirred as never before by the impulses 
that make for the true brotherhood of men! 


#* 


“New things do I declare” was the message the 
ancient prophets continually repeated after the land of 
promise had been laid desolate and the chosen people 
driven into exile. In every crisis of the world’s history 
some change in the course of events brings new hope, 
and a new highway is opened into peace and prosperity. 
At this season of the year we who inhabit the northern 
half of the earth naturally call January ist the beginning 
of a new year. For us the dark days and the long nights 
of midwinter are past. But we are learning that at the 
other end of the world, in Australia and New Zealand, 
it is now the heart of the summer-time, and that slowly 
as the earth creeps around the sun the summer days will 
come to us. ‘The hint of the seasons is that new things 
and continually more new things are in store for us. 
We may look forward with certainty that if it is now a 
time of doubt and distress new things will come to pass. 
“The dark days of Christmas’ will be followed by the 
sunshine and flowers of June. 


* 


Some time ago a famous general of our army would 
not allow chaplains to preach the usual sort of stuff that 
is dealt out to people who are supposed to be in worse need 
than others because they are in the army. He said his 
men were just as good as other men, and he would not 
have them abused in the name of religion. He might 
have gone farther. Officers in camps now assure us that 
it is a mistake to suppose that men in training are more 
likely than others to go wrong. ‘They are less likely, 
because they have more aids to correct living than come 
to men in every-day life. ‘They are clothed in the sense 
of duty. Obligations are accepted and lived up to which 
would not be considered a moment in civilian life. In- 
centives to honorable behavior are constantly present. 
The highest ideals of conduct are presented in precept, 
example, and requirements. High morality is more dis- 
tinctly and effectively taught in camps than in churches. 
‘They are schools of character. ‘This is the testimony of 
those who are in them. It impresses every one who sees 
the men. ‘They bear the unmistakable stamp of nobility. 


ed 


THE tension and solemnity of a time of war united 
with the feeling which naturally attends the marriage 
ceremony produce an exaltation for which there is no 
expression. For this reason one would hardly suppose, if 
he did not know it, that the soldiers’ weddings, which 
ordering abroad has hastened, are those of young people 
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who face the gravest imminence. 


who supposed that this reserve and self-control indicate 
insensibility or deficient appreciation of the real possi- 
bilities and meaning of the occasion. When people say 
least they often feel most. 
a function of courage, and the gallant spirit is put to the 
test. Life is a shining adventure in any choice of it, 


and this time only brings out the lustre of the spirit — 


which loves to have it so. Marriage is never proved so 
beautiful, and its vows so sure, as when those who enter 
its portals see the great trial of their assurance in certain 
separation, suffering, and peril. Love then proves what 
a bond it may be, holding through all lengths of time and 
distance and becoming the stronger for being more tried. 
As with a flash of revelation that man and that woman 
joined in true wedlock realize how their lineage is in God. 


&* 


HuMAN nature is in nothing more mysterious than in 
its power of combining without incompatibility things 
which in themselves are thoroughly incompatible. 
Laughter and tears, sorrow and apparent unawareness 
of it, gayety and a breaking heart, coolness and com- 
passion, imperturbability and torture, infectious cheer 
and inner sadness,—such opposite things co-exist in 
ordinary people to an extraordinary degree. It is not 
that man is made up of sealed compartments, for there 
are no such arrangements to account for a non-sinkable 
soul. It is not that people are hypocritical, pretending 
one thing while they feel another. It is not, a rare en- 
dowment of genius, for almost every one has it. Itisa 
sign that the soul is alive, is a vital power and not a stiff 
mechanism. ‘The people who make the most use of their 
soul find in it a miraculous quality which works wonders. 
It surprises themselves. It holds them through what 
they could not imagine themselves enduring. The 
miracle of the stilling of the waves is none too vivid a 
representation of the fact. Alchemy hoped for no wonder 
that every-day experience does not beggar. Resiliency 
is a sign of life, and the reactions which appear incon- 
sistencies are evidence that life is no fatality, no product 
which mere science can ever make or account for, but a 
continual creativeness. ‘There is no better way of realiz- 
ing the living God than by keeping alive in use this life 
that he has given. : 


The New Editor. 


After the issue of this present number the Christian 
Register passes under new editorial control. Mrs. 
Marean, who has carried the burden of the work since 
Mr. Batchelor laid it down, and who has made many 
friends through her conduct of the paper, has for some 
time wished to be relieved of the task. She has con- 
sented, however, to hold the place till plans could be 
shaped for a new business as well as a new editorial 
management. 

In introducing the new editor to his readers this new 
management looks back to the past with gratitude and ~ 
pride. Much devoted and intelligent labor has been 
spent upon the Register, and the results of that labor 
have been well worth while. Also the new management 
looks forward with hope, and with great expectation, 
to the possibilities of the paper in days to come. : 


It is a time when joy is | 
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Nor do their friends 
behave otherwise than cheerfully. He would be stupid _ ~ 


Rev. Albert C. Dieffenbach, who leaves his church in 
Hartford to become editor, is a native of Maryland, 


where he was born in 1876. He was graduated from the = 
Johns Hopkins University in 1898, and from the Re- — | 


formed ‘Theological Seminary in ‘Lancaster, Pa., I9OI. 


He then went to Pittsburgh as field missionary for the = 
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Reformed ‘Church, where he remained till 1911. In 
‘that year he joined the Unitarian fellowship and received 
a call to the church in Hartford, where he succeeded Dr. 
J. T. Sunderland. 

He has already had considerable editorial experience 
as editor of religious departments in Pittsburgh and 
Baltimore papers. He therefore is no novice in the work 
the is about to assume, but brings to it a seasoned judg- 
ment and a practised hand. No revolutionary methods 
in his handling of the paper are to be looked for, though 
he is likely not to'travel too complacently in ruts already 
formed. iIf changes are to be made they will come grad- 
ually, with due deliberation; and always the readers 
of the paper may expect an eager forward look, inspired 
by deep interest in the things for which the Christian 
Register stands. H.N. B. 


The New Year. 


‘The new year ought to bring newness of life, not be- 
cause it is more sacred than any other season, but be- 
cause it is more suggestive. Under the snow and ice 
there are stirrings of life; roots and seeds and bulbs are 
getting ready for a new season of beauty and fertility. 
If one could put his ear to the ground and understand the 
language of that mysterious underworld that lies just out 
of sight of us human beings who walk uncomprehending 
among the mysteries of life, how wise we should become! 
We have banished all the fairies, fays, fauns, and satyrs, 
and live now in the full light of a scientific era. We have 
lost something and gained much. 

With the atmosphere of the supernatural world in 
which our ancestors lived we have banished the angels 
and archangels, the heavenly host of ministering spirits, 
and all that does not come within the range of our physical 
senses. he change from credulity to open sight is in 
many respects a gain, and yet it leaves a void which we 
are not yet able to fill. Said an old man, when the Dar- 
winian hypothesis was beginning to sweep the field of 
thought, “I suppose the angels have to go, but Iam sorry 
for it.” 

We lose much with every change of thought and fresh 
discovery, because the new necessarily displaces the old; 
but with every new dispensation we gain more than we 
lose. “They who are awake and alert find that old things 
pass away because they are old and outworn. Old things 
pass away, but in the name of the Highest the prophet 
of the new dispensation exclaims, ‘New things do I 
declare unto you.” 

Seventeen years ago we celebrated the beginning of a 
new century—a century we fondly hoped and believed 
would see the end of war and the reform of all the methods 
of industry. Strife between classes was to be abolished 
and the end of the century was to be the beginning of a new 
millennium, which was to be not merely the beginning of 

_a new reckoning of time, but all that the term ‘“‘millen- 
nium’’ has ever meant to dreamers, seers, and prophets; 
but, alas, something darker than the Dark Ages has come, 


and our paradise of peace and prosperity has vanished like 
Jonah’s gourd. 


Paul and the early Christians expected the Second 
Coming of Christ in their time. Gradually the hope and 
expectation died away; then, as the centuries passed, 
mystical sayings about a thousand years led the Chris- 
tian world to expect the millennium to come at the end of 


a thousand years. As the year 1000 approached, all 
_ Europe was tense with expectation, and even governments 


were affected by the common belief of all Christians. Mil- 
lenarianism has not yet wholly died out, but the more 
intelligent and well-instructed members of society have 
at last been released from the expectation.of the approach- 
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ing end of the world and a fearful look forward to judgment 
to come. 

The new interpretation of the creation of the world 
and its history, past and future, gives scope to the imagi- 
nation, and inspires the belief that, no matter what blunders 
and crimes may be committed, there will be time enough 
to repair the damages wrought by ignorance, folly, and 
blind ‘ambition. The sure verdict of history and human 
experience is that, on the whole and in the long time, the 
forces which control human life are on the side of safety 
and progress, else the human race would have perished 
long ago. Call it Providence or call it destiny, the verdict 
is the same: forces not ourselves are working with us and 
for us, and the history of the past contains the promise 
of the future. 

We do not need to trust to the blind ‘promise and po- 
tency of matter,” nor do we limit our thought to an “‘in- 
finite energy from which all things proceed.’’ Emerson 
has bettered Spencer’s formula by the triumphant phrase, 
“Conscious Law is King of Kings.”’ 

The years that have just passed have left a record of 
sin and shame. Let us hope this will be the wonderful 
year, long to be remembered, because in it the world righted 
itself and began a new career of justice and fair dealing. 
We walk by faith and not by sight, and, taking the genera- 
tions together, the hopes of men have been more than 
justified by the happy events that have followed doubt 
and despair. 


The Cloud. 


A Happy New Year, as we begin what will undoubtedly 
be a year of trial and of gloom! The cynic may have food 
for his kind of reasoning, and the streak of the cynic in 
us all may come out a moment as we think of what the 
trial of the coming year is; but the cynic sort of reason- 
ing is the least reasonable in the world. It is credulous 
without having faith. It makes a contrast without :con- 
sidering the chief element in the situation. It draws an 
inference leaving out the main fact inthe case. It makes 
believe be practical, and scorns as visionary the hopes of 
normal men; and becomes the least practical, and the most 
impossible, of all visionary things itself. It fears as it 
enters the cloud, and so sees only cloud. 

Just for the reason that makes the cynic and the pessi- 
mist silent must the normal mind assert itsright. Because 
we know not what a day may bring forth, it is the part 


~ of rationality to see that it brings forth one thing we do 


know,—a spirit of brightness. Just because the time is 
heavy with portent, should the spirit be resilient with life. 
Just because so much is in the air that makes men fear, 
should they put an air in their doing which exorcises fear. 
The wise may tell each other what they know of the signs 
of the times, and we may take counsel of them so that 
nothing shall surprise us; but the great preparation for 
surprise is not conjecture what may come, or reckoning 
what must come, but readiness of spirit for whatever may 
come. That preparation is in the New Year wish. We 
are likely to make the year strong and energetic and reso- 
lute. Weare pretty sure toleave undone fewer things than 
ever before that ought to be done, and to do more things 
than ever which ought not be left undone. What would 
easily be missed were it not for the New Year wish ds the 
spirit of confidence, the spirit of happiness in the doing, 
the hold on prediction which brings to pass more than 
the most resolute effort without it ever achieves. 

It was a wonderful invention which enabled the teleg- 
rapher to send several messages over the wire at the:same 
time. It is a wonderful endowment of human nature 
which enables people without any inventiveness or special 
genius to send through their wills more than one spirit 
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at a time, and make messages go not only in great number 
at the same time, but in opposite directions. Forgetting 
this, we may feel a shock that mourners laugh so soon again, 
that nurses joke outside the room of death, that surgeons 
can be blithe about their gruesome business. Feeling a 
sort of duty to be consistent, people may simulate a sober- 
ness they think they ought to feel, though in fact, to their 
own surprise and self-reproach, they could more naturally 
be gay. But they are consistent with the wrong thing. 
They are consistent with what is outside them instead of 
being consistent with what is inside them; they are con- 
sistent with something that has happened, and become 
inconsistent with what might happen; they are consistent 
with what the year may be, and inconsistent with what 
they might be. 

“To cry into a microscope,” says Bourget, “was never 
a good way to see clearly what is there.’’ ‘To look into 
the future through tears about what it may bring is not 
a good way to see clearly the path ahead; it is a specially 
bad way to get ready to tread that unknown path. At 
least one ought to keep that “intellectual coolness, the 
condition of all objectivity” of which Bourget speaks. 
Then the New Year time adds the positive spirit which 
makes this independence more potent. It vitalizes and 
quickens; it makes an adventurous spirit, ‘that loves to 
have its sails filled with a lusty wind’’ and knows “there 
is no fear to the soul that knows what life and death is.” 

The real hypocrite is not the man who mingles the in- 
compatibilities of sorrow and joy, and seems not to realize 
the seriousness of life. He is true to the whole of life, 
lives in completeness, not in sections. ‘The blessing of 
him that was 'ready to perish comes upon him, and he 
causes the widow’s heart to sing for joy. ‘This is because 
he does not put asunder that which God has joined to- 
gether. But he who tries to force his nature into appropri- 
ateness with mere events succeeds only in showing how 
skilfully he can pretend, and gets no one’s thanks for his 
contradiction of soul. ‘The hardness of a year gives him 
little thanks for being so aware of it; the people who have 
to bear the hardness count him part of it. What we all 
want is the people of whom it was written, ‘The wilder- 
ness and the solitary place shall be glad for them, and the 
desert shall blossom as the rose.” 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Hail and Farewell. 


With this number of the Christian Register it is under- 
stood that the paper passes from the guardianship of its 
stanch and generous publisher and its diligent and 
capable editor into the care of a new administration. I 
am sure that I speak for our whole fellowship when I 
make grateful acknowledgment of the invaluable service 
that Mr. Ellis and Mrs. Marean have rendered to our 
common cause. Words indeed cannot express that grati- 
tude. Mr. Ellis has been associated with the Register 
for more than fifty years, and for the greater part of that 
time he has been its proprietor and publisher. ‘In his 
financial support of the paper he has been liberal to a 
fault, and has only once permitted his Unitarian fellow- 
workers to share his burden. In his general conduct of 
the journal he has been patient and sagacious, firm but 
magnanimous. He has held his own opinions stoutly 
and spoken them frankly, but he has been generous to 
those who have held contrary opinions or advocated 
different policies. He has made the paper a model of 
typography. ‘The uniform excellence of proof-reading 
and press work has been the envy of other publishers. 

. Mrs. Marean has served the Register for many years 
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with assiduous care and discriminating skill. Her dis- 
cretion has been unfailing. Her tact and discernment 
have found the way through many perplexing problems, 
and over serious obstacles. Her literary taste and her 
moral judgment have been constantly applied to the 
selection of material, though in late years she has been 
too infrequent a contributor to the columns of the paper. 

These trusted friends withdraw with the honor and 
affection of their fellow-workers, and with the acclaim 
of our whole communion. 

The tested loyalty of the readers of the Register can be 
relied upon to give steadfast support and encouragement 
to the incoming administration. The new guardians of 
this trust can build on a good foundation. The paper 
has a limited circulation, but an excellent reputation, 
and stands among the very best of religious journals. 

The new editor, Rev. Albert C. Dieffenbach, brings to 
the Register the fruits of his successful experience as a 
journalist, lecturer, pastor, and organizer of various 
forms of community service. He has a vigorous body, 
an open mind, a cheerful disposition, and a friendly 
spirit. He is approachable, honest, sensible, and pro- 
gressive. He is not likely to print anything trite or stale 
or vapid. He writes and speaks easily, pointedly, and 
vivaciously. He can be depended upon to hold the 
Register true to its special mission as an inclusive and 
independent denominational journal, and at the same 
time to make it the reporter and interpreter of all the 
problems and events of the spiritual democracy we call 
the kingdom of God. 

Now let us all lend a hand to increase the circulation 
and widen the influence of the paper.. Let us plan to be 
not only subscribers, but also regular readers. Let us see 
to it that the Register reaches every Unitarian household 
east, west, north, and south. ‘The paper has a great mis- 
sion to enlighten minds, to broaden outlooks, to upbuild 
character, to spread democratic principles in church and 
state, to champion wise reforms, and to prophesy the 
unity of all the forces of righteousness. ‘The officers of 
the Association give a hearty welcome to the new editor 
and pledge their co-operation in his plans and hopes. 
We are confident that the paper will continue to be 
national in scope and spirit, and that it will be more than 
ever a channel for the information which is essential 
to the success of all our churches and for the energizing 
ideas and prophetic ideals that are expressive of the best 
thought and experience of our whole fellowship. 

SAMUEL A. ELtov. 


Current Topics. 


ONE of the most far-reaching changes in the economic 
organization of the country that have been recorded 
since the entrance of America into the war became a fact 
at noon on December 28, when the Federal Government 
took over the control of all the railroads of the United 
States for the duration of the war. William G. McAdoo, 
Secretary of the Treasury, was designated by the Presi- 
dent as Director-General of the roads, with complete 
authority to regulate traffic with a view to obtaining the 
maximum efficiency for the prosecution of the war. It 
was announced that the operating heads of the different 
railroads would remain unchanged, and that the net 
operating income of the corporations would be guaranteed 
on the basis of the average income for the years 1915, 
1916, and 1917. The plain intimation at the beginning 
of the new order of things was that normal traffic, and 
especially non-essential traffic, on all the railroads would 
have to give way to traffic of importance to the main 
task confronting the Government and the nation—the 
winning of the war. > FER eine 
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__—~—-—_-—*ONE of the immediate results of the issuance of the nounced that nothing that had been advanced by Bul- 
______ President’s proclamation was a notable enhancement in garia’s allies, with the consent and participation of 
; railroad values, reflected in a material rise in the quota- Bulgaria, could be understood to imply a modification 


eed tions of railroad shares. On the eve of-the taking over 
ges of the railroads by the Government, acting through the 
_ Secretary of War, there were many grave indications of 
he a serious impairment of the resources and the capacity 
of the common carriers as a whole, due to the increase in 
the prices of materials, the rise in the rates of wages, and 
MM the lack of funds for urgently needed improvements. 
ae The new status of the roads seemed to solve for the time 
being .the most pressing of these problems, and there 
were indications of an improvement all along the line. 
A phase of the railroad question to which the new Federal 
; Director immediately applied himself was the trans- 
; portation of coal. As the new year began, the need of 
| drastic action to supply the great centres of population 
with fuel was emphasized by reports of widespread 
distress in domestic life and of the suspension of industries 

because of the lack of coal. 
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Wit the approach of the new year the topic of peace 
once more was brought to universal attention by the 
utterances of the leading statesmen in half a dozen of the 
watring nations. On Christmas Day, Count Czernin, 
Austro-Hungarian Minister of Foreign Affairs, announced 

’ at Brest-Litovsk, where the conference between Russia 
and the Central Powers is sitting, that the four states 
constituting the Central group are prepared to discuss 

; peace on the basis of “‘no forcible annexations’’ and on the 
? ground of the rights of nationalities to “self-definition.” 
The Austro-Hungarian statesman, however, limited the 
application of this phrase to nationalities which were 
independent before the war and which have lost their 
independence in the course of the conflict. He also ex- 
pressly stipulated the restoration of the African colonies 
which have been lost to Germany since the beginning of 
the war. Count Czernin admitted, however, the liabilities 
of warring nations for destruction committed in enemy 
. countries ‘‘in violation of the laws of war.” 
oe a 
igs Count CZERNIN’s utterances were received with 
marked reserve in the capitals of the Entente nations. 
Speaking two days after the Austrian Minister’s address 
at Brest-Litovsk, Premier Lloyd George declared that 
Great Britain had in no way modified its views of the 
purposes for which it had entered the war, and reiterated 
a the British formula that German militarism must be 
crushed and that the future of the world must be made 
safe by substantial guarantees from a democratized 
: Germany. An official declaration in Paris emphasized 
the feeling in France that a termination of the war is im- 
possible without the restoration of Alsace-Lorraine and a 
complete indemnification for the destruction wrought in 
Northern France. From Rome came indications of 
the determination of the Government to maintain its 
position in the Entente until the common cause shall 
_ triumph. In Washington there was a disposition to 
 scrtitinize the Central Powers’ proposal closely for in- 
dications of insincerity and a hidden purpose to divide 
the sentiment of the Entente nations. 
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-_ upon Count Czernin’s proposals for the restoration of 
nations crushed in this war was conveyed, and perhaps 
__was intended to be conveyed, by the utterance of the 


ig t of the Christmas season. Dr. Radoslavoff an- 


Some idea of the interpretation which may be placed. 


ian Premier before the Parliament at Sofia at the. 


of Bulgaria’s purpose to retain those parts of Macedonia, 
and also of the Dobrudja, which are inhabited pre- 
dominantly by Bulgarians. The unification of the Bul- 
garian people, announced Premier Radoslavoff, was 
Bulgaria’s sole aim in entering the war. This aim, he 
declared, was not incompatible with the peace terms which 
the Central Powers were offering to the world. Inasmuch 
as the retention by Bulgaria of the major part of the 
Macedonian territory which Serbia seized in 1913 would 
interfere with the complete restoration of Serbia, the 
utterances of Count Czernin and of Dr. Radoslavoff gave 
grounds for cautious reflection in the Entente capitals. 
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In the mean while, as the new year began, negotiations 
between the Central Powers and Russia were proceeding 
at Brest-Litovsk. The immediate subject in controversy 
between the Russians and the delegates of the Central 
Powers was the status of the territory taken from Russia 
by Austria-Hungary and Germany. Unofficial reports 
emanating from Berlin and Vienna indicated a determina- 
tion on the part of Germany and Austria-Hungary to 
withhold from Russia all the territory which that country 
has lost to them since the beginning of the war. Inas- 
much as the Bolshevik government now in power at 
Petrograd is committed to the principle of the freedom of 
nationalities to determine their own destinies, the Rus- 
sian delegates at Petrograd apparently are disposed to 
insist upon the restoration of this lost territory to Russia 
as a preliminary to the process of “‘self-determination”’ 
which will be accorded eventually to all the races that 
entered into the fabric of the Russian Empire. 


»* 


WBHILE talk of peace was the dominant feature of the 
universal state of mind as the old year neared its end, 
the military operations on the two principal European 
fronts continued without interruption. Although there 
were no convincing indications last Monday of the great 
advance which Germany had been reported to be organiz- 
ing-on the west and Italian fronts with troops shifted 
from the Russian front, it was plain that the German 
General Staff was employing its available resources with 
some effect against both the Anglo-French and Italian 
armies. On the Italian front the persistent Austro- 
German assaults were gradually wearing down the 
resistance of the defenders in the region between the 
northern reaches of the Piave and the Brenta. At the 
beginning of the week a fringe of eight miles stood be- 
tween the invaders and the beginning of the Italian plain. 
In. Northern France an unsuccessful offensive in the 
Verdun region and a partly successful resumption of the 
movement against the British in the Cambrai sector 
testified to the aggressive purposes of the German high 
command. 


Brevities. 


If 240 Methodist churches in Massachusetts can raise, 
even in war times, $550,000 for pension and relief, how 
much ought an equal number of Unitarian churches to 
give? 


In these days, the best and the worst the world has 
ever seen, there is room enough for every enterprising 
person, whether he is bent on mischief or inspired by the 
hope of great achievement in the name of humanity and 
the honor of some great cause. The wonderful thing 
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about it is that it is possible to take a fresh start at any 
point in the career of any human being. ‘Never too 
‘late to mend” is a good motto. “Between the saddle 
and the ground,” as the old saying has it, salvation is 
possible: 


In Mr. Grayson’s ‘‘Great Possessions’”’ may be found 
this paragraph: “I think it true that a life uncommanded 
now is uncommanded; a life unenjoyed now is unenjoyed; 
ailife not lived wisely now is not lived wisely; for the past 
is: gone and no one knows the future.” 


In accordance with the request of the Fellowship 
Committee of the British League of Unitarian Women, 
several addresses. of young Americans now in France or 
England have been sent across. Cordial letters have been 
received from the friends to whom the boys have been 
assigned, saying that they have already written and 
promising hospitality whenever they come to London. 
Such kindness warms hearts here and overseas. 


Letters to the Editor. 
The Duty of a Minister. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Dr. Eliot’s illuminating article in the Register for 
December 13, together with the leading editorial of that 
date, suggests’ anew a topic which I have long wished 
to: see discussed. 

What is. the minister’s duty to his’ office, or to his 
people, in a great moral contest like the present? Has 
the minister a right, as a leader and teacher of his people, 
to put his own prejudice, or taste, or even conscience, 
before his duty to his people? 

His people have all been “called to the colors.” Their 
duty is to serve, not to argue. They look to their min- 
ister to help them in the doing of that duty wisely, 
bravely, cheerfully. They expect his leadership in the 
doing of their full duty to their country and to their 
God, and they appear to regard the two as one. 
Plainly, they do not want an egotistical exhibition of 
their minister’s prejudices, or doubts, or independence, 
or even sincerity. They want his wisdom and under- 
standing, his helpful counsel and encouragement in 
doing their duty to the limit. They do not care to be 
told that the cause to which they have willingly con- 
secrated their boys and girls is a base, unholy squabble, 
whose only outcome is the ruin of the world. ‘They 
want to be helped to see the moral splendor of the service 
to which they have dedicated. their flesh and blood. 

Then, to put it bluntly, even if crudely, isn’t a min- 
ister who refuses to have anything to do with the war 
a traitor to his people? Is it any palliation of his treason 
to say that he is sincere? Haven’t many of the great 
crimes in history been committed in perfect sincerity? 

Isn’t a minister mighty selfish who evades the most 
poignantly practical moral duty of the hour for the sake 
of keeping his personal views untarnished? 

Isn't a minister fatally blind who fails to see that the 
war has evoked, as nothing else has in our generation, 
the essential religious virtues,—the virtues. of uncon- 
ditional consecration. (with all they involve of sacrifice 
and.suffering) to the defence of the holiest things in life? 

Isn’t such a minister wofully failing his church, who 
finds himself unable to take advantage of these tides 
of the spirit, who finds himself powerless to lead his 
people toward the summits of spiritual beatitude under 
the impulse of the great awakening? 

GrorcE E. HatuHaway.. 
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Recompense. 


When [ consider Life and its few years— 
A wisp of fog betwixt us and’ the sun; 
A call to battle, and the battle done 
Ere the last echo dies within our ears; 
A rose choked in the grass; an hour of fears; 
The gusts that past a darkening shore do beat : 
The burst of music down an unlistening street— 
I wonder at the idleness of tears. 
Ye old, old dead, and ye of yesternight, 
Chieftains, and bards, and keepers of the sheep, 
By every cup of sorrow that you had, 
Loose me from tears, and make me see aright : 
How each hath back what once he stayed to weep: 
Homer his sight, David his little lad. 
—Lizette Woodworth Reese. 


What is Success? 
“Count no man happy till he dies.” 


ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN. 


The well-known adage “The literature of the world 
has been written in garrets” is one of many similar 
maxims which measure the two divergent valuations of 
what is called success. By the hardware standard of 
measurement the man in a garret is a failure; by the 


higher canons of valuation, whose quotations are not in’ 


the market-place, the man in the garret may be infinitely 
more successful than some contemporary who lived in a 
castle. “Life may be lived well in a hut or a palace,” 
wrote Marcus Aurelius, and to the truth of his statement 
sacred and profane history have furnished a cloud of 
witnesses. ‘The greatest man the world has ever 
known had not where to lay his head, and Agassiz and 


Thoreau were so occupiéd doing the work given them to’ 


do that neither had time'to make money. 


In these days, when the author of a “best seller” (whose: 


contents may be utterly worthless by any righteous 
standards of art or ethics) may acquire a Midas-touch, 
we need again to remember that there is another kind 
of “success in the quality of one’s work,” like that 
achieved by Thoreau, who could find no publisher for 
his first book, and after paying for its publication was 
obliged to carry most of the unsold edition to his own 
quarters. Yet was he dowered with the deathless patience 
which almost always goes with gifts like his, and a later 
generation, if not his own, amended the verdict of failure 
passed by his contemporaries with myopic vision. “Go 
clean counter to all the dictates of the market-place,” 
was the high counsel of Lafcadio Hearn, who himself 
knew all the pangs:that belonged to obedience of his own 
maxim. But the worldly-wise counsels “N ay, write 
what the public wants.” In other words, if you happen 
tobe an apple-tree of the greening variety, do not produce 
greenings if there is a loud call for Baldwins or russets. 
That you are under nature’s bonds to produce according 
to your own kind, as every tree under heayen does, has 
not occurred to those who would adulterate the Helicon’ 
water of the poet with hard cider, which might perhaps’ 
make him write free verse that would sound like a list 
from the menu of a Bowery restaurant. 

Or, again, some friendly adviser may warn a writer 
that he should wear blinders to all visions save those 
directly in front of him; in other words, specialize for the 
sake of wooing dollars, though that sequel by no means 
follows specializations unless one is born with a specialist’s 
proclivities. But a still higher authority than the ad+ 
viser, 1t may be, has forestalled this admonition in these 


words, “Look in thy heart and write,” and in these 
other words by our own. Concord prophet, “No law cat va 
be sacred: to me but that of my nature.” Obeying that = 
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law, in utter defiance of all worldly tenets of the market- 
place, Emerson’s eye swept heaven and earth and all 
that in them was, taking for his theme whatever made a 
‘ strong appeal to him. ‘The result is the strongest and 
x freshest work given to American literature. One likes 
| not to think what a dire loss would have been the world’s 
? had he restricted his interests and their expression to two 
: or three subjects. The very fact that his interests and 

‘ themes were wide as East and West gave the fresh and 


4B ventilated atmosphere which belongs to all his work. 
“What know they of England who only England 
- knows?’’ Any one who writes habitually on one theme 
‘acquires’ a “stuffy style.” He needs to open up all his 
mental and spiritual casements, as Emerson did, and let 
in the four winds of the heavens. Here it may be con- 
éeded that many writers have only a tenth as many 
casements to open as had Emerson, but it behooves them 
to make use of all the casements they have. ‘A man,” 
writes our poet again, “is the conductor of the whole 
river of electricity. Nothing walks or creeps or grows or 
éxists which must not in turn arise and walk before him as 
. exponents of his meaning. Comes he to that power, his 
genius is no longer inexhaustible. All the creatures by 
pairs and tribes pour into his mind as into Noah’s ark, 
to come forth again to people a new world. ‘This is like 
_ the stock of air for our respiration, or for the combustion 
of our fireplace; not a measure of gallons, but the entire 
atmosphere, if wanted. ‘Therefore the rich poets, 
as’ Homer, Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Raphael, have 
obviously no limits to their works except the limits of 
their lifetime, and resemble a mirror carried through the 
street, ready to render an image of every created thing.” 

In proportion to the fulness of a man’s reaction on life 
and’ nature—in other words, in proportion to his own 
breadth—will be the breadth of his message to the world. 
Or, stating the truth from another angle, the man with 

a. great breadth of mind can no more help a wide gamut of 
_ responses than a narrow-guage man can help a scant emo- 
tional reaction which again measures what he will give back 
to the world. There are human beings who'can focus all 
their interests on the study of a Greek enclitic and be 
satisfied with an anemic monograph on that subject as a 
life-work. If heaven so endowed them, by all means 
let them fulfil themselves in the bloodless pursuit of 
enclitics or prepositions. So long as they are true to 
their inward call, albeit only the call of a preposition, 
no one can complain; but to expect another man, who 
could never become enamoured of a preposition, even the 
most captivating one, to deny entrance to insistent 
themes, fresh and pulsating with the lure of life, is to 
ect one to do violence to the laws of his own nature. 
This no garish beckoning of worldly success can tempt 
any truly creative artist to do. 
‘ Beyond the temporary verdicts of his own hour or age, 
_ the man’ who feels himself a sluiceway for suggestions, 
___he-ktiows not whence, knows that there is always another 
; judgment day upon which he can depend.. To do his 
fis work, the work which was given him to do, is the first 
commandment of a writer’s nature. The rewards of 
_____ that work are in the lap of the gods, and come they late 
28. or early, he must still obey his first commandment, calm- 
-__ eyed and’ unperturbed by all that vexes the souls of those 
_who overestimate the cinders of fame, or the riches that 
~ perish, What does he care for the fatiguing pleasures of 
the world, when his “cheerfulness should be the gift of 
the sunlight”? ‘The air should suffice for his inspiration, 
and he should be tipsy with water. The spirit which 
suffices quiet hearts, which seems to come forth to such 
___ from every dry knoll of sere’grass, from every pine-stump 
and half-imbedded stone on which the dull March sun 
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are of simple taste. If thou fill thy brain with Boston and 
New York, with fashion and covetousness .. . thou shalt 
find no radiance of wisdom in the lonely waste of the 
pine-woods.” 

What time the poet remembers the treasures of his 
friendships and the “perennial dividends of the seasons,” 
that make every glance a harvester of delight, he will be 
able to read with cheerful serenity the accurate findings 
of Solomon :— 

“T returned, and saw under the sun, that the race is not 
to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, neither yet 
bread to the wise, nor yet riches to men of understanding, 
nor yet favor to men of skill; but time and chance hap- 
peneth to them all.”’ 

Let those who measure success’ think on these con- 
clusions of a Greek king, who was reputed wise. 


Militant America and Jesus Christ. 


ABRAHAM MITRIE RIHBANY. 


[In a little book that bears the title given above, Mr. 
Rihbany brings the insight gained through his boyhood 
training in Syria, as well as his mature thought, to the 
study and interpretation of the character and utterances 
of Jesus, as these bear upon the demands of the present 
time. The book is short,—one may read it through in half 
an hour; and it should be read as a whole. ‘Therefore 
the paragraphs which with the consent of the publishers 
(Houghton Mifflin Company) we present here are not from 
the argument or exposition, but from the opening state- 
ment and the closing appeal.—Eprror.| 


As a minister of the gospel of Jesus Christ, as one of 
his countrymen, and as an alien-born Citizen of this coun- 
try who believes that American citizenship is the most 
precious gift this world has to give, I feel impelled to 
publish my small contribution to the patriotic literature 
of the times, and as a testimony to my Spiritual Master, 
whom I firmly believe that, by taking up arms against 
tyranny and aggression, America has not deserted. 

I want every soldier who is fighting the battle of free- 
dom and the right, against those who are seeking to de- 
stroy these divine gifts, to feel that he is doing the work 
of a Christian soldier. I want every mother who has torn 
from her heart and home a son and has sent him willingly 
to'the battle line, to feel that her son is not fighting against 
Jesus Christ nor trampling under foot that. divine love 
which wells forth so copiously in her own breast. - I want 
every American mother who has a son at the front to 
feel that the precious gift she has given to the Nation has 
been offered not upon the altar of Moloch, but upon the 
altar of Christ and of the sacred duty which’ every free 
man: owes to’ mankind. 

The present war is not a mere war. It is'a moral earth- 
quake which calls for the supreme choice by individuals 
and nations between right and wrong, liberty and bondage. 
This conflict seems to me to uncover the hidden secrets 
of the universe itself and to reveal to the human vision 
the primordial and everlasting struggle between good and 
evil. From the dawn of creation and in order to establish 
stability in nature and concord among men, the hammers 
of the Eternal have been crushing down cruelty and ag- 
gression. In such a conflict I cannot think of Christ as 
being neutral. He who stands for us as the supreme man- 
ifestation of the Creative Spirit on earth does not, cannot, 
will that the “mailed fist’”’ should not be resisted, but be’ 
allowed’ to crash its way in the world to tyrannical’ su- 
premacy ‘‘in the interest of peace.” I do not so know 
Christ. I do not believe the New Testament presents 
such a hopelessly and helplessly neutral Christ. . .. 


Let every soldier who is fighting for the world’s freedom 
and for the perpetuation of democratic institutions find 
in the Master his supreme example. Let every American 
soldier ‘be strong in the Lord.” Let him take courage 
and inspiration from the thought that America is in this 
war to give and not to receive, to minister and not to be 
ministered unto, and to give of her ownjlife for the sal- 
vation of the world. Here it is not ours to think of war 
as killing or being killed, any more than our Master 
stopped to speculate about the injury he might inflict 
upon those who desecrated the temple, and the property 
he might destroy in applying the cleansing rod. Of one 
thing he was conscious and of that only:,a great ideal was 
being destroyed, and it was his duty to defend and pre- 
serve it. The destruction which was necessary to enable 
him to_do his sacred duty, and set a supreme example to 
the ages, was not to be compared with the preservation 
of the great principles which the generations of men needed 
to live by. 

Of one thing and of that only America must be con- 
scious in this great crisis. ‘There is a mighty army in the 
field seeking to destroy the fabric of free institutions, and 
to extend autocratic rule over the nations of the earth. 
The masters of that army scorn the counsel of reason 
and the imploring of good-will. However strongly we 
may hate war and love peace, those who would be con- 
querors of the world have not been willing to share our 
sentiments. By force of arms they seek to conquer us, 
and by force of arms we are compelled to meet them. 

Let every American mother surrender her son to God 
and to this great and sacred duty of “making the world 
safe for democracy.” In life and in death we are in God’s 
hands. It is his divine will that men should be free, and 
in the deep of the Eternal Heart is the law of sacrifice. 


Report on Ministers’ Pensions.* 


FRANCIS G. PEABODY, D.D. 


A minister of religion, if he be sincere and consecrated, 
does not expect to make much of a living. He is pre- 
occupied with the more interesting business of making 
alife. If he were looking for financial advantage he would 
find more profit in the vocation of a carpenter or brick- 
layer than in that of a minister. The average income 
of Unitarian ministers is larger than in any other Protes- 
tant communion in the United States, but this pre-emi- 
nence is tempered by the fact that the average income of 
Unitarian ministers is but $1,221 a year. This modest 
stipend which a minister receives is not altogether a 
calamity. In spite of much suffering for many ministers 
and for those whom they love, it is a satisfaction that one 
calling in life remains which does not offer as its chief 
persuasion a chance of making money. The poverty 
of the minister lifts it to a peculiar dignity and self-respect. 
The minister’s purpose is unquestionable because of this 
detachment from commercial success.. There is, however, 
one aspect of his life which deserves sympathy and appeals 
to the sense of justice. It is the problem of old age and of 
the exigencies which come with declining years, and the 
harrowing anxiety which the minister who can have 
saved nothing from his scanty stipend must feel for his 
dependent family. he best contribution, therefore, 
toward the stability and security of the profession of the 
ministry is to provide in some way a system of pensions 
which shall meet the needs of infirmity and age. Many 
Protestant communions are now undertaking such in- 
surance schemes. ‘The Methodist Episcopal Church is 
establishing a fund of twenty million dollars; the Pres- 
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byterians and Baptists, a fund of ten million dollars each; — 


and the Protestant Episcopal Church in its great con- 
tributory scheme has called for five million dollars and 
obtained nearly eight millions, simply as a preliminary 
step to make it possible for the system to go into force 
without delay. 

It is one of the fortunate aspects of being a small 
communion that the‘ Unitarian churches do not need a 
great sum of money to start a pension scheme. It is still 
further fortunate that through the generosity of earlier 
generations we have already accumulated a substantial 
sum, which, under varied conditions of need or by the 
automatic action of the Pension Society, is available for 
the relief of the aged, the destitute, and the widows of 
ministers. In other words, we are in a position where 
we are not far from being a going concern; and with a 
little effort, and what other communions would regard as 
a very paltry sum, we could reach a point where, as re- 
lief from destitution or by way of deferred salary, a 
minister who had served honorably in the Unitarian 
churches for twenty years, and who had reached the age 
of sixty-five, might be assured of a pension, or deferred 
salary, approaching $500 a year. No attempt has been 
made among the pressing needs of this tragic time to 
approach our churches with general solicitation or appeal; 
and I am here simply to ask an endorsement of a reso- 
lution of approval, and to leave the subject with you for 
serious reflection. 

If it be said that such an enterprise is not opportune, 
and that the generosity of good citizens should now be 
wholly devoted to the prosecution of the war and the 
relief of that need which the war creates, then I answer 
that beyond a doubt an obstructive plan should be 
abandoned or postponed. Yet we have already discovered, 
as one of the most extraordinary surprises of the time, 
that there is an unsuspected fund of beneficence which 
has been hitherto hidden, not only from the world, but 
from its owners themselves, and has come to light through 
the overwhelming demands of these sad years. It is 
a most reassuring fact that well-conceived enterprises of 
charity and social work have not, as a rule, been afflicted 
with a deficit through the demands of war, but, in spite 
of the tremendous drafts which the war has made, are 
being supported as liberally as ever. ‘To this unexhausted 
fund of benevolence we turn again, and there has been 
already an encouraging response. Without organized 
effort or general appeal, and through the simple announce- 
ment that this enterprise is the next thing to undertake, 
we have already received two contributions of $5,000, 
three of $1,000, one of $500, together with some smaller 
gifts, and the way seems to open toward future success. 
If we can secure the sum of $250,000, $200,000 to be added 
to the Pension Fund itself, and $50,000 to be applied to 
the relief of ministers’ widows, we shall be within sight 
of a pension system securing, as I have said, $500 to each 
recipient; and we may trust to the benevolence of the 
churches and to the bequests of our brethren to bring us 
through. Something was said in Boston not long ago on’ 
the subject, as I am saying it here, and one person there- 
upon went home and wrote into his will a bequest of 


$10,000 to the Pension Society. Forthwith, to the regret — 
is already 


of his friends, he died, and the Pension Society 
in possession of his gift. 


rs 


If it be said, finally, that our resources are now 


called for by the Liberty bonds which are to be the de- 
fence of democracy, and that it is our primary duty to. — 


contribute to this national insurance fund all our available 
income, I reply that this indeed is the call of the hour, 


and that each citizen should do his utmost for the Loan. _ 
But why should he not, having given this aid to his govern-— 
ment, give the bond he has received to the pension scheme. J 
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That would be to receive a double blessing,—the bless- 
ing of him who takes and of him who gives. One would 
be in the curious position of refuting the Gospel state- 
ment that he should give to Cesar that which is Czsar’s 
and to God the things which are God’s, for in this case 
he may first give to his government and then he may take 
the same money and by a miracle of transubstantiation 
give it again to the cause of his religious faith. 


Night. 


ISABEL FRANCIS BELLOWS. 


How could I know that night would come so soon 
And lie so thick and black about my head? 
*Tis but a moment since the dawn glowed red, 
Bringing the day, a bright immortal boon, 
And after, night made glorious by the moon, 
Or sky with shining magic all bespread. 
“What thought, what hopes, what noble deeds,’ I said, 
“Shall fill the ample time ere it be noon!” 
How could I know that all was nothing worth? 
I had not drunk the stinging wine of life, 
Or borne upon my breast its seven scars; 
But now that dim revealings come to birth 
Within me, through the darkness and the strife 
I see the bright battalions of the stars. 


Closing Address of the Montreal Conference. 


REV. S. M. CROTHERS, D.D. 


This Montreal session of the General Conference will 
be remembered not so much for what has been said as 
because of the place and the time and the spirit in which 
we came. 

The place is one that has been in our hearts since the 
beginning of the war. We have dreamed of coming to 
the metropolis of Canada, where we who have come from 
the United States might testify to the deep affection which 
we bear to Canada and to the British Empire. We have 
been thrilled by the valor and the loyalty of Canadians. 
Now that we are sharers in the great work of defending 
civilization, we want to have an opportunity of standing 
side by side in all the things of the spiritual life and 
We are anxious to consult in regard to our Unitarian 
churches, and the part they are to play in Canadian 
life when the war is over. 

We are proud for what our little Unitarian body 
has done. I think I have preached in every Canadian 
Unitarian church from Montreal to Vancouver, and I 
have preached in a number of the great future Unitarian 
churches. With my friend Dr. Westwood I have been 
out in the prairie provinces and we have stood awestruck 
at the site of some of these future great churches of the 
Canadian Northwest, and we believe in them, we be- 
lieve in them more than we believe in some of the existing 
churches in other parts of the world, for we are strong 
believers in the doctrine of Saint Paul that the things 
that are not shall bring to naught the things that are 
and these things that are not mow are going to be. 
Another thing that has rejoiced us in coming here to the 
great metropolis of Canada is this: we remember the 
last meeting of the General Conference—on wheels. ‘That 
was a bigger meeting in regard to Canada than this is, 
because, instead of taking a mere section of Canada, we 
held our meeting “all over the place.” All the way from 
Montreal to Victoria the Unitarians travelled, and when 
they got to Victoria we agreed that if Unitarianism in 
Canada fails during this war, it is no use in the next 


> generation to do anything. 
_ But it has not failed, and this Conference is the sign 
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and seal of its great triumph; and it is a great triumph, 
a triumph of patience and loyalty and common sense 
among the men who have resolved to stand fast to the prin- 
ciples of the liberal Christianity, so that they may have 
a right in the days that are to come to join in the triumph. 
of Canada. 

There is another thing that has brought to us some- 
thing that is characteristic. To-day we are all reading 
between the lines, and not so much listening to what 
people are saying as to what we imagine they are thinking 
on the subject which is central in our own minds. What 
side are they on? What side are they on in regard to the 
great struggle that is going on in the world? Howfar dre 
they neutral in regard to questions for which our sons are 
willing to die? Now that has been in all our minds for 
the last three years; and I am glad to see that Unitarians 
are quite human, and that they react just as all rational 
people react upon the great questions of the day. I am 
glad also to see that we are past the time when we are 
talking very much about abstractions, and that we are 
realizing that righteousness means just being right; 
the righteous man is the man who is lucky enough to be 
right on one or more questions, and to do that he has to 
be quick about it, because the questions are continually 
changing, and the questions are not the questions we 
asked yesterday. We ministers are often too deliberate. 
We propose a question in our study sometimes and think 
about it more or less, and generally have a whole week 
to get the answer. That is where we have the advantage 
of the layman. He has to be right on the instant, or 
something is going to happen to him, and he knows it. 
And if his answer is wrong, it is better than if he does 
not answer it at all. Some of us ministers do not like 
these rapid-fire questions. It breaks up our habits. 
We have to answer definite questions which are not of 
our own proposing. ‘The old-fashioned minister when he 
wanted to lengthen out his sermon used to talk about a 
mythical person who sat in the back pews who was known 
as. “the objector,” and after satisfying the believers, the 
minister would take another half-hour wrestling with the 
objector. The objector does not sit in the back pews 
any more, sometimes he walks out of the church if he 
really objects; and that is very good for us, it makes- us 
more rapid in our mental processes. 

As I have read the papers in the last three years, I 
have found myself falling back into the habit of my child- 
hood when I listened to my good uncle reading the Scrip- 
tures, particularly the narrative portions of the Old 
Testament. The thing I remember more than anything 
else was, “And it came to pass in those days.”” David 
was doing something he wanted to do, and the Philis- 
tines were doing something they wanted to do, and then 
“it came to pass in those days’’—something David had 
never thought of and the Philistines had never thought 
of. I had not any grammarian to explain the idiom, so 
I emphasized and personified the “it’’; and as I read 
the Old ‘Testament history there were two stories 
running along: What this is that person was doing, 
and then, just as they were going on all right, “it” came 
along. Who was “It,” mixing himself up with the 
business all the time, and “queering things’’? I have 
thought about that ever since, and I don’t know any more 
about it than I did then. I only know that ‘‘it comes to 
pass’’—certain things come to pass that I should not have 
dreamt possible, and certain kinds of people come to pass 
that I would not have supposed to be human. I like 
that great thought of Channing’s about the dignity of 
human nature; and yet there is a great difference in 
humans, and things come to pass that the ordinary Uni- 
tarian did not dream of in his philosophy. We have to 
recognize these things. That is where the difficulty comes 
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in, and I do not believe anybody’s proclamation is quite 
as neat as it was a few years ago. Mine is not. ‘There 
is a little more discrimination about it and a little more 
difficulty in it. We are coming much nearer to the atti- 
‘tude of the old Puritan preacher, preaching on charity: 
“Charity thinketh no evil, charity beareth all things— 
but for all that, my brethren, charity is no fool.” 

As I listened to what has been said I thought not only 
of the importance of the reason and the people who are 
here, but also of those who are not here. The young 
men, our boys, are not here. They are not talking; or 
listening to other people talk,—they are acting; and when 
they come back they will take up the work of peace, with 
minds that have been disciplined in stern war. What 
will they think about religion? We wonder what 
they will say. Our boys, the boys that go out from our 
churches, they are the men who are to make the future. 
Their religion, born out of their experience, with all the 
discriminations that come out of that experience, is what 
is going to give the tone to the next generation, and 
I think they are going to give a pretty good tone to it. 

I sometimes feel a little ashamed when we speak, that 
we have not always that tone of calm simplicity, straight- 
forward sense of duty without a quiver (just going on), 
that these boys and men of ours have learnt. ‘They are 
bringing back the note of courage, they are bringing back 
something more—the note of cheer in their courage, they 
are bringing that back, and we want to have that wel- 
comed into our religious life. A cheerful courage,—that 
is what we. need. 

Long ago, in the wars of the seventeenth century, old 
Thomas Fuller wrote, ‘‘ We live in a time of unparalleled 
confusion in church and state, but let this comfort us, 
that it is a confusion in tendency to order’; and it is 
that tendency to order, to the new order, that I believe 
has been emphasized by almost every speaker at this 
meeting. It is not someting to postpone, or something 
to flee from, but something to face, and I think that with 
the things that have come to pass are coming answers 
to the questions. Two things are quite clear. One is 
that a rational and free religion must face with absolute 
frankness the thing that has come to pass, must not blink 
it and explain it away. ‘The other thing, and the great 
thing that we have to preach, is that, though the thing 
that has come to pass has not come to pass by our indi- 
vidual wills, it has not come to pass by chance. It is the 
result of the interworking of all the forces of the world, the 
interworking of all the wills of the.world. That is what 
has brought it to pass. We are seeing the result of human 
willing and endeavoring. So it is “up to us” after all, 
only not as isolated individuals, but as members of the 
great family of the world. That which has come to pass 
is the result of past action, that which is to come to- 
morrow will be the result of the action and the endeavor 
and the desire of men and women now living. 

Now just a word before we go, not about our proc- 
lamation nor about our mission, but about folks, and 
particularly about our fellow-workers in our little body 
scattered across the continent. Many others have come 
from afar to this place. Many have been unable to come, 
but we are thinking of them. 

As you go away I should like you to think of the 
unknown and unremembered members of our body, whose 
names do not get even into the columns of the Christian 
Register, but who are doing work for truth and righteous- 


ness throughout this continent, and for whom we ought 


to go forth as comrades, giving help and cheer. 

I was a little doubtful whether I ought to take any 
vacation this summer, till I read the appeal of Mr. Hoover, 
who told us that if we could not do anything else we could 
raise potatoes. So I determined to raise potatoes on my 
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rocky New Hampshire farm which nature never intended 
for potatoes. Now to make two potatoes grow where no 
potato ever grew before requires the characteristics which 
make a great Unitarian. I am not going to incriminate 
myself by saying how many potatoes I raised, but there 
was more than one. But what I was coming to was 
the tools with which I tried to do my bit, and the way in 
which I spent a great part of the time in hunting for them, 
for these tools which had a way of getting lost. I was 
led through these to a discovery, the discovery that 
among the simple tools which were in my possession there 
was one that had the greatest capacity of any for getting 
lost. The bucksaw I usually found by the wood-pile, 
the axe I could find by the same method, I had com- 
paratively little difficulty in tracing the gimlet,—these 
things were put back somehow in places where I could 
find them; but the one thing most necéssary to my work 
in raising potatoes was a crowbar by which I extracted 
the rock which was in the place where the potato ought to 
be; and I came to the conclusion that there is no tool 
that can get lost and be forgotten so much as an iron bar. 
Then I asked myself, why is it that it was so easily lost 
among the multitudinous rocks of my domain, and 
I found it was because of its virtues. It was straight, 
strong, absolutely reliable, and never got ‘out of order, 
and so I did not think about the crowbar at all except 
when I had some particularly hard bit of work to do with 
it; then I would take it up and lay it down again and 
forget what manner of crowbar it was. 

I think that is the way with ministers and churches. 
There are some kind of ministers that are never forgot- 
ten,—I won’t say it is because they are of the gimlet 
order; there are some edged tools you can’t forget. But 
the kind of person that is forgotten is the kind of person 
who has primitive indispensable virtues. He is straight, 
strong, reliable, and with no nerves to get out of order. 
He is “‘always on the job” and he is not to be found any- 
where else; and if we are not on the job we don’t know 
he is there, and we forget all about him till we get into 
trouble and need his help. 

Now it is these men and these women who are simply 
going on doing day by day the hard work who are the ones 
we easily forget, and they are the ones whom on an oc- 
casion like this we want to remember. They are not 
eloquent, they are not notable, they do not sound their 
trumpets, but they are indispensable, they are the people 
who are doing all the hard work. Godblessthem. - 


Spiritual Life. 


The real blessing, mercy, satisfaction, is not in the 
having or the lack of merely outward things, but in the 
consciousness that the true sources of life and happiness 
are deeper than all these—John White Chadwick. 


* 


Put a seal upon your lips, and forget what you have 
done. After you have been kind, after love has stolen 
forth into the world and done its beautiful work, go 
back into the shade again and say nothing about it. 
Love hides even from itself—Prof. Drummond. ; 


* 


To work without hope is discouraging. We need the 
sense of progress to cheer and sustain us. To go round ~ 
and round on a treadmill of mere drudgery takes our 
neg out of us. Therefore, we need a deeper and larger 

ope. 
spiritual progress, in the growth of the soul, in the un- — 


We need to have faith in mental, moral, and 
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folding of its higher powers, its large faculties. We need 
to have faith that the years, as they come and go, may 
give us a deeper experience, may lift us to a large vision, 
may enable us to come nearer to God in faith, nearer to 
man in human sympathy and love.—James Freeman 
_ Clarke. 
* 

We all want to do some great thing,—to do what 
prophets, saints, heroes, and martyrs have done. But 
the small thing, the commonplace thing, the little trivial 
duty, the thing that has to be done out of everybody’s 
sight,—in the routine of business, home, or school,— 
that seems poor work to do for God. But it is what 
he wants us to do.—C. J. Perry. 


Sad 


The fountain must be sweet, to send forth sweet waters; 
and the tree must be good, to yield good fruit. We must 
_ not be castaways if we would save others. If we would 
ome _learn to do good, we must learn to be good; and that 
- needs self-knowledge and the knowledge of goodness. 
If we neglect common duties and every-day virtue, we 


B shall rather be meddlers than helpers.—Russell L. Car- 
be penter. 

. 

; Unitarianism. 


(These paragraphs have been taken from a long and valuable 
article written by Prof. Christie, Meadville Theological School, for 
the American Journal of Theology. ‘Taken from their setting, as 

“ they are, they yet answer questions often asked of a religious 
paper, and they may send readers to the entire article.] 


The first and fundamental characteristic of Unitarianism 
is that it isan undogmatic Christianchurch. As such it is 
conducting a great historic experiment. Despite the 
implications of its name it is a church without creed and 
. without official theology. Its members, preachers and 
laymen, do not hesitate on occasion to make declaration 
of the things commonly believed among them as the 
proper interpretation of religious experience, but such 
common belief is strictly professed as only that which 
prevails in the given situation of social knowledge and 
insight, and it is not allowed to be instituted as a formula, 
or, if formulated by any volunteer, to become an authori- 
tative tradition. This at once indicates that in the 
d typical Unitarian there is a passion for truth, that for him 
truth is its own authority and must be sought by an 
date honest inquiry kept-scrupulously free and untrammelled. 

' The pursuit of truth in a world of growing insight is 
impatient of the hindrances that lie in any formula estab- 

' lished in the past, but even if an expression of belief were 
attained that might be demonstrably infallible, there 
would still be an objection to the formal institution of it 
as the faith of a church. The demonstration would be 
accepted by those alone who by experience and culture 
- had arrived at a certain stage of comprehension, while 
for the immature and those less given to reflection the 
supposedly infallible conviction would be an unattained 
~ goal and would operate as an alien constraint. For them 
it would not be spontaneous and inevitable. Its insti- 
—_ tution would limit the life of the church to those who had 
attained a certain degree of intellectual comprehension, 
while the religious unity of all is possible and desirable 
on a deeper level. The spiritual realities of the soul’s 
experience reveal themselves before the right intellect- 
ual comprehension of them is possible, and the uninter- 
ted or even misinterpreted movements of the spirit 
in human hearts are a more fundamental and abiding 
ground for athetic and loving unity of life than 
reement Ct final understanding. Religious union 
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begins before theological agreement. It begins whenever 
two souls recognize in one another a direct, real, and 
inward contact with the divine life. Whoever has found 
his way to an assured conception of the divine reality 
and its mode of entrance into a human life cannot check 
the craving for fellowship in the fundamental experience 
with those who have not begun to question and define 
or who halt in modes of thought which he has outgrown. 
He knows that it is possible for men to worship together 
and to live together in the spirit of Jesus without a creed, 
and the unlimited need of brotherhood which is his 
instinct tells him that a true catholicism must reject the 
use of any creed as a condition of religious union. Theo- 
logical agreement is a desired goal, but to be a real agree- 
ment it must be won with a perfect sincerity and conscien- 
tiousness of thought and expression. ‘These conditions 
of purity of soul are offered to him only by an undog- 
matic church. Just as an association of scientists is 
constituted and sustained, not by the adoption of a 
theory, however certain, but by a common purpose and 
aim, so a church is possible by virtue of the common pur- 
pose to seek contact with the divine life and to find mutual 
expression of the experience. Unitarianism is demonstrat- 
ing that this simple and natural and satisfying catholicism 
is a secure fact and is the proper solution of all the con- 
flicts of the past. 

The process was long and slow and difficult by which 
these churches consented to be a denomination, and when 
they did so, it has been a repudiation of those conditions 
of denominational life which make a sect or a theological 
party. ‘The horror of sectarianism, the passionate feeling 
for catholicity which rings in Channing’s powerful dis- 
course on the church, have actuated the group in its 
endeavor to find the simplest possible and the most 
inclusive basis for a church organization. In the end 
it has found that basis in the conception of a church as a 
union for religion understood as love to God and man. 
The single church is constituted by a covenant, not a 
creed, by a common purposive act. The typical form of 
such a covenant is the following: ‘In the love of truth 
and the spirit of Jesus Christ we unite for the worship of 
God and the service of man.”’ Such a constitutive engage- 
ment creates a religious union, but it leaves every man 
free to conceive God and God’s relation to the world and 
man as conscience and spiritual progress may require. 
This freedom and simplicity have been found to be a 
source of happiness and a challenge to conscientious 
thoughtfulness which no other condition could allow. The 
complete toleration thus practised within the church 
enjoins and secures, moreover, toleration and sympathy 
toward every other religious group, so that the quest of 
universal union and concord becomes a distinctive trait 
of the whole movement. ‘There is so much the more pain 
at their exclusion from the federation of the other churches. 

This fundamental characteristic of undogmatic and 
catholic religion is strikingly exhibited in the prayers and 
hymns which are used in the order of worship. The 
effort here is to utter those elemental and universal 
responses of reverent awe and suppliant need which come 
from depths of the soul into which the differences of 
intellectual opinion do not penetrate. No suggestion 
of theological view is allowed to intrude into the act of 
worship and communion. It is surely in prayer and 
hymn that the spirit of a man is found, and the actual 
life of the undogmatic church in its scrupulous concen- 
tration upon worship as its constitutive principles and its 
controlling desire for spiritual unification with all men 
may be instanced best of all by the order of worship in 
most common use. 

What has been said would seem to be at variance with 
the fact that Unitarianism has been characterized by a 
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The polemic arose because the universality which 
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he, 


' was again the quest and prayer of men. 


was felt to be the mark of Christianity was imperilled by 
the theology reacting against the growing liberalism. 
This is evident from the theological history of Unitarian- 
ism in the nineteenth century. 

In the period before Parker the thing at stake for a 

Unitarian was the doctrine of human nature. The 
imitableness of the human Christ became a conviction 
of special value. ‘The main thing, the positive thing in 
the beginning, was such a view of human nature as repu- 
diated the fearful conception of a race utterly and abomi- 
nably depraved of a God who justly hated the massa 
perditionis and for inscrutable reasons arbitrarily elected 
a few for the display of his mercy. Over against this 
they preached man as a being who, for all his sad moral 
history, is by nature responsive to good and who is being 
taught and chastened by a loving Father incapable of 
hating anything that he has made. With Channing 
this affirmation reached its most ardent and inspiring 
declaration. 

The dynamic impelling movement of the first period 
is thus seen to be toward a revival of the principle of 
catholicity inherent in Christianity but checked by the 
sectarianism which would discriminate a self-conscious 
body of the elect as the sole recipients of the grace of God. 
The period which began with Parker is an intelligible 
and consistent forward step in the same direction of 
movement. Parker began where Channing left off, and 
his clearer analytic penetration was shaped by the Cam- 
bridge Platonists as well as by Schleiermacher and by the 
school of Fries as known through De Wette. The insight, 
however, was not dependent on book learning. Parker 
was a man of native religious genius. Modern psycholog- 
ical students of religious experience can ill afford to neg- 
lect the ardent and spontaneous utterance of his com- 
munion with God. The main idea is the affirmation 
of a religious “faculty” or capacity by which man, not 
when reconstituted by miracle, but through his native 


- endowments, receives the action of God which is the 


health and healing of the soul. The high Christian 
privileges are but the clear, intense, supremely powerful 
instances of an experience of God which is universally 


‘human. With this insight the distinction of natural and 


revealed religion faded out. ‘The way to universal relig- 
ion was open. ‘The spiritual unification of all mankind 
Christianity 
could be that spiritual unification, that holy catholic 
church, by releasing itself from all those misconceptions 
which limit or deny the universality of divine grace. 
_ This thought of universal religion was not a cold academic 
idea, but a passionate faith. It found lyrical utterance, 
and many a Unitarian unversed in the literature which 
“began with Clarke’s lectures has breathed the faith by 
aid of the hymns of Samuel Johnson and Samuel Long- 
fellow. ‘The brotherhood of man may be to some minds 
an anthropological doctrine. In the worship of a Uni- 
_tarian church it is an enlarging religious idea which has 
all the richness and authority of that which is correlated 
and connoted—the universal fatherhood of God and the 
universality of his beneficent grace. In this faith and 
aspiration the Unitarian feels his emancipation from 
every sectarian or merely denominational attitude. His 
spirit is enlarged with that out-reaching catholic im- 


~ pulse which marked the birth of ethical monotheism in 


the Hebrew prophets, which in the Epistle to the Ephesians 
summoned all races to a new human unity in the Chris- 
tian church, and which found again its lofty modern utter- 
ance in Channing’s discourse. Christianity, though the 
_ highest evolution in religion, can become the world-religion 


‘ment have restrained their growth. Under the 
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name marking a climax of religious evolution, but as a 
truly sacramental means for men of receiving the grace 
of God. ‘The new arrival from orthodoxy reacting 
against the scheme of salvation is not likely to indorse ~_ 
the last utterance, but if Thom and Martineau and Drum- 
mond and Channing and Parker and Clarke or those 
who are their heirs are speaking in the household of faith, 
this is their voice. For the modern Unitarian eliciting. — 
his religious statements from experience there can be no 
doctrine about Jesus save as a statement of the degree 
and manner in which the man of Galilee stimulates and = 
clarifies the religious consciousness. For the Unitarian eas 
there is still the wonderful note of the concord of the a 


~ 


divine and the human, the eternal and the temporal, in 
the life of the man Jesus. Just as the dying Bunsen could = 
say to his wife, ‘‘In thine eyes I have seen the Eternal,” 
so the Johannine saying persists, ‘‘He that hathseen Jesus é ‘ 


hath seen the Father.” | > EF 
At the outset it was said that a religious movement is 
not to be defined solely by its theological statements. 


Life in a Unitarian communion seems to involve a certain 
relation to the general life of the world, a hospitable co- 2 
operation with its progressive tendencies in education, zi 
reform, government. Out of all proportion toits numbers 
it breeds leaders in the work of local and national prog- # : 


ress. ‘There were brave men before Agamemnon, and 
there was progress before there were Unitarian churches, : 
but it is nevertheless true that the spirit of service forthe  —__ 
world is in constant generation in such churches and that 
it is regarded as an integral part of piety. To support — 
philanthropies, to foster schools and libraries and reforms 
of government, to seek and to share culture—these are 
undoubted general tendencies among the Unitarians Py: 
of Hungary, of England, of America. We may or may ~~ 
not easily deduce these interests from the faith professed =» — 
in the churches. ‘here is many a gap between logic and — 
life. The logic of the New England theology forbade = 
Hopkins to love any whom God did not love, and since 
a man could not certainly identify the elect his love of 
another must be tentative and provisional. But Hopkins 
was a philanthropist and loved the enslaved Negroes 
without waiting for certainty about the divine decrees. 
Wilberforce and the Evangelicals were prodigal with 
philanthropy, but held doctrines about man and God _ 
which Unitarians would regard as fatal to such generous 
instincts. In any case philanthropy is inevitable in 
Unitarianism. It would be fatal to infer that Unitarians = 
necessarily excel in literary culture or scholarly erudi- 
tion. It is enough to note that there is a characteristic = 
sympathy between the religious humanism and thehuman- 
ism of culture and that a love of human completeness 
is really a mark of this religious movement. ose: 
What are the prospects of this movement which appears — ' 
to draw momentum from the Christian past and to r Rok. ae 
forward with hope of a new synthesis destined to enrich 
the meaning of the name “Christian?” ‘The new cath 
icism fares somewhat as the early Christians fared. — 
the earliest the Christian forfeited worldly place and bore 
the monstrous charge of atheist and enemy of the I 
race. Such is the peril of those who deny ancient s 
ties, however outworn and discredited those s 
may be. Something analogous has marked the | 
of Unitarian churches. Misconception and di: 


England civil disabilities lingered until 1813. In A 
save in Eastern Massachusetts, social and 
success had to be paid for a time as the price « 
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“Italy, and Japan. 


and that word shall be heard: ‘‘Service!”’ 
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- Then, too, being pioneers of Protestant modernism, they 


have moved forward without halts to consolidate their 
An energy which could have been confined to 
sands was spent by preference in social reforms. 

he relaxations of orthodoxy in older churches prevented 
recruits. Only the attacks of Mr. Sunday bring rapid 
reinforcements. 

In America the churches number about 500; in Great 
Britain, 371; in Hungary, 166; in Australia, 6; in New 
Zealand, 3; in Tasmania, 1; in Denmark, 1; in Nor- 
way, 1; in Belgium 1; in Bulgaria, 1; in Egypt, 1. This 
is no large number. But these churches have the sym- 
pathy and co-operation of large elements in the Protestant 
churches of Switzerland, Holland, France, Germany, 
The full scope of the movement comes 
to expression in the International Congress of Free Chris- 
tians and Other Religious Liberals, which has met six 
times since its formation in 1900. 

The ground of confidence for the future is twofold. 
The catholic unification of humanity is an irresistible 
human necessity and can be accomplished only in the 
form of a free, undogmatic church. . The second ground 
is the certainty that in the modern world convictions 
and interpretations must be won by the use of a scientific 
method. ‘The scientific method steadily wins adherence 
in theological ‘schools. The data of experience can be 
agreed upon, and the agreement is growing. ‘The mean- 
ings implicit in experience can be explicated by a common 
method into forms commonly accepted. Unitarianism 
does not aim at anything: else, and it is not deterred by 
the fear of any change in its present consensus of faith. 
When it sees farther, it will go farther.—Francis A. 
Christie, in The American Journal of Theology. 


Salute to My Country. 


AMANDUS NORMAN, 


I believe in the nobility of work; in the sacredness of 
life; and in the ability of democracy to establish and 
maintain peace and harmony among men and nations. 

I believe in justice and righteousness for all peoples, 
big and little! and that man by nature is essentially 
sound and good. 

In the name of those who toiled and suffered that I 
might live, and in the name of those who gave their 
lives that America might win and preserve her freedom, 
I hereby dedicate myself, my ability, and all that I 
possess to my country’s struggle for the liberation of 
mankind, under the motto: ‘‘One Country, One Flag, 
One Dominant National Purpose.” 

HaAnskaA, Minn. 


The Spirit that Speaks. 


To our country, thought by aliens and often by our- 
selves to be pagan and earthly, one word has been spoken, 
“Consecra- 
tion!” 

‘To share in consecration is the opportunity of all Ameri- 


cans to-day. 


We cannot_allow this spirit to pass by and leave us, 
through our unworthiness, unvisited.. * 
_ Rather shall we learn that beyond all making of money 
and gaining of pleasure that word ‘“‘consecration”’ holds 


Be tte high meaning of life and the deep secret of souls. 


Let us dedicate ourselves! Once we begin we shall find 


* that in the dedication we thought only human is some- 
thing Infinite and Eternal.—William Sullivan, in Faith 
_ and Freedom, Set 
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for freedom and Dumanity. 


The New Year. 


Thy years, O God, are throughout all generations. 

Of old didst thou lay the foundations of the earth;’- 

And the heavens are the work of thy hands. 

They shall perish but thou shalt endure; 

Yea, all of them shall wax old like a garment; 

As a vesture shalt thou change them, and they shall be 
changed: 

But thou art the same and thy years shall have no end. 

Lord, thou hast been our dwelling-place 

In all generations. 

Before the mountains were brought forth, 

Or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the world, 

Even from everlasting to everlasting, thou art God. 

For a thousand years in thy sight 

Are but as yesterday when it is past, 

And as a watch in the night. 

Thou carriest the years away as with a flood. 

So teach us to number our days, 

That we may apply our hearts unto wisdom. 

Let thy work appear unto thy servants, 

Thy glory unto thy children, 

And let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon us, 

And establish thou the work of our hands upon us; 

Yea, the work of our hands, establish thou it.—From 
Psalms 102 and go. 


Eternal Ruler of the ceaseless round 
Of circling planets singing on their way; 
Guide of the nations from the night profound 
Into the glory of the perfect day; 
Rule in our hearts, that we may ever be 
Guided, and strengthened, and upheld, by thee. 


We are of thee, the children of thy love, 
The brothers of thy well-beloved Son. 
Descend, O Holy Spirit! like a dove, 
Into our hearts, that we may be as one,— 
As one with thee, to whom we ever tend; 
As one with him, our brother and our friend. 


We would be one in hatred of all wrong, 

One in our love of all things sweet and fair, 
One with the joy that breaketh into song, 

One with the grief that trembles into prayer, 
One in the power that makes thy children free 
To follow truth, and thus to follow thee. 


Oh! clothe us with thy heavenly armor, Lord,— 
Thy trusty shield, thy sword of love divine; 
Our inspiration be thy constant word; 
We ask no victories that are not thine; 
Give or withhold, let pain or pleasure be, 
Enough to know that we are serving thee. 
—John W. Chadwick. 


PRAYER. 


O Thou who art from everlasting to everlasting, with- 
out beginning or end of days: replenish us with heavenly 
grace, at the beginning of this year, that we may be able 
to accept all its duties, to perform all its labors, to welcome 
all its mercies, to meet all its trials, and to advance 
through all it holds in store for us, with cheerful courage 
and a constant mind. O Lord, suffer us not to be 
separated from Thee, either by joy or sorrow, or any sin 
or weakness of our own; but have compassion upon us, 
and forgive us, and keep us in the strong confidence of 
thine eternal love. Amen. 
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A Socra, THEORY oF RELIGIous Epv- 
cation. By George Albert Coe. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Pp. 361. $1.50 mnet.— 
Dr. Coe dedicates his book ‘‘To Harry F. 
Ward, who sees and makes others see.’” 
Our author may well be described, with 
equal brevity and accuracy, as one who 
thinks and makes others think. To many 
students and writers in the field of religious 
education George Albert Coe has long been 
a master, whose clear vision, trenchant 
phrases, relentless logic and vital faith have 
made him a pioneer in new fields and a 
conservator of proved values. This book 
and its immediate predecessor, The Psy- 
chology of Religion, represent the work of 
years of combined study and teaching to- 
gether with an unusually wide acquaintance 
with the work actually in progress in 
various parts of the field. His duties as 
professor in the Union T heological Seminary 
have not kept him from a wide and sym- 
pathetic co-operation with the many de- 
nominational and interdenominational re- 
ligious movements. He speaks from full 
knowledge and wide experience. 

The author states that this book is an 
attempt to answer the question, “What 
consequences for religious education follow 
from the now widely accepted social interpre- 
tation of the Christian message?’ That 
the prime business of the Christian Church 
is not to rescue men out of a hopeless world, 
but to save society and bring in the kingdom 
of Heaven, is not, indeed, a new idea, but 
that it is ‘widely accepted” is a startling 
statement. Vet it is true. Although there 
are yet many belated theologians who hold— 
or think they hold—to the old conceptions 
of orthodoxy, the really virile and therefore 
the leading elements in all the churches 
have come to the larger view. That this 
change is no less than revolutionary, Dr. 
Coe clearly sees. Because of it “Christian 
experience comes out of the clouds” and 
“a divine-human industrial democracy” is 
established. The thought that God works 
with man and man with God for the uplifting 
of the race, familiar as the air we breathe 
to many of us, comes as a fresh inspiration 
to multitudes in the older churches, clearing 
the outlook and inspiring to fresh endeavor. 

This book is not, however, primarily a 
theological treatise. 
of an accepted theory*of the divine purpose 
to methods or religious work. If the busi- 
ness of the Church is to prepare men and 
women to live in—indeed to create—a social 
order that shall be truly Christian, how 
shall it proceed? Obviously, the old methods 
of promoting individualistic salvation will 
no longer serve. A wholly new organization 
of spiritual forces must be devised. In full 
detail and with convincing clearness Prof. 
Coe points out the necessary changes in 
organization, in method, and in emphasis 
that must be made if the designated goal is 
to be reached. The family, the church 
school, the public school, academies, colleges, 
theological seminaries, the pulpit, and inter- 
denominational organizations are brought 
to the test. ‘Types of religious faith—Roman 
Catholic, dogmatic Protestant, ritualistic, 
evangelical, and liberal—are passed in 
review and evaluated with unsparing candor 
yet with sympathetic appreciation. And 
* through it all the ideal of a thoroughly 


It is an application | 
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socialized church as the means of creating 
a thoroughly socialized world is kept ‘steadily 
in view. ‘The author not only holds to his 
underlying thesis with a clear conviction, 
he sees in it a necessary gospel for this age 
of reconstruction. As a result, his pages 
throb with passion, all the more surely 
genuine and all the more convincing because 
everywhere held in academic restraint. 
This is a book to own, to study, to ponder, 
and to follow as a guide to efficient service 
in building up that socialized world which 
is our modern equivalent for the kingdom 
of God. 


STUDIES IN JAPANESE BupDHISM. By 
August Karl Reischauer, Professor in Meiji 
Gakuin, Tokyo, Japan. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 1917. $2.—This lucid, compact 
statement by an obviously competent scholar, 
master of his subject, is the best account in 
English of Japanese Buddhism. ‘The reader’s 
confidence in his author rises as he reads. 
The first two chapters, on ‘‘ Buddhist Ori- 
gins” and the “Development of Primitive 
Buddhism into Mahayana Buddhism,”’ state 
the conclusions at which Western scholars 
have arrived. The rest of the book could 
have been written only by one who had long 
been a resident of Japan. ‘These chapters 
treat of ‘‘Developments of Buddhism in 
Japan,’ “The Buddhist Canon as known in 
Japan,” “The Main Doctrines of Japanese 
Buddhism,” ‘Buddhist Ethics,” and ‘The 
Place of Buddhism in Japanese Life—Past, 
Present, and Future.” A clear exposition 
is difficult for the reason that, in its passage 
across China and through the centuries, 
Buddhism has become a jumble of contradic- 
tions; like a rolling snowball it has gathered 
up everything that lay in its path. Nearly 
every view of life we know is represented by 
some Buddhist sect. Pathetic is the effort 
of Japanese reformers to make over the 
philosophy of Buddhism, which was originally 
an agnostic or atheistic philosophy of defeat 
and despair, into a religion of hope and a con- 
structive force in this new age. Gotama’s 
view of life, the expression of a world-weary 
civilization, has cast a shadow over the life 
of Asia, and has never really met the needs 
of happy Japan. The temperament and 
needs of the people and the quenchless thirst 
for the living God have resulted in forms of 
optimistic, semi-theistic religion contrasting 
strangely with original Buddhism. Prof. 
Reischauer also shows how Buddhism is 
hampered in Japan by its theory of knowl- 
edge. Possible to man are illusion, relative 
or accommodated truth, and absolute truth. 
The last is reached by few, if any, and these 
enter Nirvana and so are useless in the 
world. ‘The second result is the tolerance 
which is based on scepticism as to our power 
of reaching truth. The most glaring contra- 
dictions are held together. Why not, since 
they are both relatively true? Contrast 
this with the conviction of the Western 
world,—now “‘we know in part,” still we do 
know. Another difficulty is the fact that the 
Buddhist teachers who counsel the develop- 
ment of personality find their efforts neu- 
tralized by the Buddhist doctrine of the 
unreality of the personality. In short, as 
we read we are made to feel that the spiritual 
needs of the Japanese are substantially the 
same as ours, but that they are unfortunate 
in their spiritual inheritance, since the trans- 
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formation which Buddhism needs is a trans- 
formation into its opposite. How is a system 
meant to be a way out of the world, an escape 
from life regarded as an incurable evil, and 
from individuality necessarily associated 
with suffering, to be made over into a religion 
of faith and hope, whose end is more abundant 
life, and for which the precious thing is 
personality evolving under the care of a 
good God? A superficial study of other 
religions sometimes appears to do more 
harm than good, but those who really want 
to know something about the religious life 
of Japan will make no mistake in carefully 
studying this book. 


CHRISTIAN NurTURE. By Horace Bush- 
nell. New Edition. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net—Multitudes of 
present-day preachers, in all the denomina- 
tions, owe an incalculable debt (often known 
and acknowledged, but often unknown to 
themselves) to Horace Bushnell and to this 
his greatest work. Of profound religious 
feeling and with an unusually wide scholar- 
ship, Bushnell found it impossible to believe 
in the efficacy of sudden conversions, thus 
coming to a view to which even Jonathan 
Edwards came in his’ latter years. When, 
therefore, his first published sermons, later 


to be elaborated into this great book, made ™ 


their appearance, the fathers of the church, 
self-appointed guardians of the faith, felt 
themselves called upon not only to oppose 
what they regarded as a dangerous heresy, 
but to persecute the author as an enemy to 
the church. ‘Those days of trial doubtless 
hastened Bushnell’s death, but they could 
not undo his work. His message, wonder- 
fully prophetic of the most advanced teach- 
ing of the theologians of a generation. later 
than his own, had gone forth and could 
not be recalled. The reappearance at this 
time of this monumental and epoch-making 
work is an event of importance, not only 
because it challenges theologians and re- 
ligious educators to acknowledge their spirit- 
ual ancestry in Bushnell, but because it 
brings his great message to a world that still 
needs it. Even to-day, seventy years after 
those discourses began to appear, the Chris- 
tian world needs to hear again their initial 
proposition and key-note, ‘‘The child is to 
grow up a Christian, and never know himself 
as being otherwise,” a saying that has burnt 
itself into the religious consciousness of 
thousands, but must be proclaimed again and 
ever again. Billy Sundayism comes up 
against Bushnell’s “After all, there is no 
cheap way of making Christians of our 
children’? as a wave dashing itself to pieces 


against a rock. It is to the Christian home ~ 


and not to the mourners’ bench or the 
sawdust trail that he bids us look for that 
religious discipline which alone can produce 
a firm and well-rounded Christian character. 
To students already familiar with the original 
work, this edition of Christian Nurture will 
be of value because of the scholarly revision 
and slight condensation given it by the editor, 
Dr. Luther A. Weigle, Horace Bushnell 
Professor of Christian Nurture in Yale Uni- 
versity. Prof. Williston Walker, also of 
Yale University, has added a brief but 
valuable sketch of the author,—a pathetic 


figure, engulfed and finally overwhelmed in — 


a double battle with ill-health and ecclesiasti- 
cal bigotry. But a oe voices now 
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_ roclaim his simple, rational argument, 
_-__-while his influence lives in all that is best and 
most progressive in the church of to-day. 


ARIZONA, THE WONDERLAND. By George 
Wharton James. Boston: The Page Com- 
pany. $3.50.—The call ‘“‘See America First” 


’ 


ite pen 


oy is expressed in a series of books the publica- 
es tion of which was begun before the days 
2 when it seems impossible to travel anywhere 
‘ay else,“and the large, handsome, beautifully 
ee illustrated volumes which have opened the 
= wonders of California, Texas, Oregon, 


Colorado, and other States to the knowl- 

edge of stay-at-home travellers hardly needs 

r the exigencies of the times to make such 

: travel attractive. No one knows Arizona 

better than Mr. James. No one loves the 

Western States better or writes of them 

with more well-based enthusiasm or more 

- definite prophecy of the future they are to 

- shape to high ends. This “wide, wild land 

of mysteries” has inspired many who know 

it better than the tourist and can give to 

later comers in picturesque prose and lofty 

poetry something of its fascination. The 

vividness of Mr. James’s description has been 

made manifest in many earlier books, and 

he is here at his best. Successive chapters 

o set forth its history, its natural wonders, its 

i - civilization and literature; and some sixty 

% illustrations, including twelve in full color, 

add their full share to the attractiveness of a 
a book of permanent interests. 


= THE Piicrim’s ProcreEss. By John Bun- 
| yan, dramatized by A. M. Whitney. Bos- 
1 ton: The Pilgrim Press. 25 cents net.— 
Whatever else this production is, it is not 
a drama, but it makes a nearer approach 


» material in which the characters merely sit 
about a stage in a semicircle and read the 
various parts. Here there are directions 
for stage-setting and descriptions of cos- 

4 tumes. Bunyan is made throughout the 

; Narrator, reading the descriptive parts. 

= - The other characters enter, speak their 

% 3 parts, and go off the stage; but there is 

ae little opportunity for action. The episode 

of falling into the Slough of Despond is 

a fully given, but there is no suggestion of 

_ -—~—CS a way in which the characters might act, 

i ; even symbolically, the scene which Bunyan’s 

words describe vividly. The story, as those 

: who know it will remember, is packed with 

os, scenes—dungeons, castles, mountains, dif- 
ficulties of every sort—which cannot be 
given stage representation, and which the 

- action could hardly suggest. The arrange- 
ment will give opportunity for beguiling an 

---_— audience to listen to a reading of Bunyan’s 

' masterpiece, aided by costumes, one set 

stage scene, and at least a dozen readers 

instead of one. 


+3e PopuLaR ASPECTS OF ORIENTAL RELIG- 


To judge of religions and civilizations dif- 

ferent from our own is not an easy task. 
_ The author of this book has achieved un- 
sual success through his fine spirit of appre- 

ciation and tolerance. “He writes of five of 
the great religions of the Orient as a traveller 
may judge them, testing them by the way 


people. 
religions solely from their highest results. 
On the other hand, the good in their teaching 
is not suppressed by presenting only the 
evils that follow in their train. 
cluding chapter reasons are given for the 
supremacy of Christianity in numbers, ex- 
tent of territory, and the progress of its 
adherents. 
photographs enhance the attractiveness of 
the volume, and lists of books at the end of 
each chapter increase its value. 


By Ernest A. Miller. 
dist Book Concern. 
is alive from cover to cover, and packed with 
common sense relieved with flashes of in- 
sight. 
gling through the process of changing an- 
cient to modern methods and ideals, it yet 
offers even to liberals many valuable sug- 
gestions. 
citizenship in the world is the finest and 
truest objective 
and that ‘‘the service ideal is more Christ- 
like than the self ideal.” 
dred pages, and at a cost to the purchaser 
of half as many cents, the author provides 
definite instruction to those responsible for 
Sunday-school organization as to the vari- 
ous steps to be taken in transforming a 


: and Wonder. 
to it than does the arrangement of Bible} 


tons. By L. O. Hartman, Ph.D. New 
York: The Abingdon Press. $1.35 net.— 
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There is no attempt to judge these 
In a con- 


Numerous illustrations from 


MAKING THE OLD SUNDAY ScHooL NEw. 
New York: The Metho- 
50 cents net.—This book 


Written for evangelical schools strug- 


We too would say that “‘ Christian 
in religious education,’ 


In just one hun- 


traditional into a modern school. We 
might smile a bit over the situation implied 
as existing in the evangelical schools for 
whose tse the book was written, but for 
the fact that it seems to fit pretty closely 
some schools in our own fellowship. 


Tue Next orf Kin; or Those Who Wait 
By Nellie L. McClung. Bos- 


ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 


net.—To tell what Canadian women are 


thinking and feeling, to tell how the war 


looks to the mothers of soldiers, and to 


make it clear how many ways there are in 
which the “next of kin,” to whom the 


yellow telegrams, deadly as bullets, come}. 


to change a life in a minute, may yet be 
of service to their country and worthy of 
their own,—that is the thought behind all 
the stories and behind the serious plea of 
the one or two chapters that are not stories 
at all. The author writes simply and 
directly of things universally true. As we 
look back we can see how gradually the 
temper of the American people changed 
from detached interest to burning, living 
will to share the world burdens. The 
Canadians have been in it longer than we, 
and this book shows us the way we must go. 


MIssIoNARY EDUCATION IN HoME AND 
ScHoo,. By Ralph E. Diffendorfer. New 
York: The Abingdon Press. $1.50.—This 
book is one of the manuals of religious 
education for parents and teachers issued 
from the Abingdon Press. The manuals 
are edited by Charles Foster Kent in col- 
laboration with Henry H. Meyer. Mis- 
sionary education is taken by the author 
of this book to be an essential part of all 
religious education. In the first part he 
discusses the principles that underlie it, 


‘and in Part II. points out the special method 


to be used for different ages including men 
and women. ‘The present world situation, 


teachings work out in the lives of the~as the author points out in his closing chap- 


Company. 
York: The Abingdon Press. 
On a slender thread of information about the 
author of Alice in Wonderland the writer 
of this book strings bright sayings of chil- 
dren, incidents about them, and wise com- 
ment about their capacity for religion. 
That 
says, one may well believe, for there is no 
plan; one anecdote leads into another, and 
Lewis Carroll easily furnishes a new start- 
ing-point when one is 
entertaining, and not without real under- 
standing of child life and comment on child 
nature, the book will both amuse and en- 
lighten those who deal with children. 


nard Delano. 
Company. $1.35 net.—Certainly the books 
should not all be of the war, and it is good 
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ter, demands of religious education that it 
include training in a world-kingdom made 
of thinking and of service. 
we can surely agree, although it might be 
that we should not accept all the author’s 
methods of achieving it. 
the whole the best one on the subject known 
to the reviewer. 


With that aim 


The book is on 


WITH THE CHILDREN IN LEWIS CARROLL’S 
By William V. Kelley. New 
75 cents net.— 


“it just wrote itself,’ as the author 


needed. Bright, 


‘To-MORROW MOorRNING. 
Boston: 


By Edith Bar- 
Houghton Mifflin 


to take up a light-hearted domestic novel, 


by no means frivolous, but entertaining 


in a good sense. ‘There is clear sight and 
keen judgment here, too, touching, as the 
book does, on questions of social well-being 
and the balance between what women call 
‘outside interests” and the rightful demands 
of home life. It is all bright and clean and 
genuine. It is already ‘‘To-morrow morn- 
ing,’—the dawn of the new day when 
women will be able to “fit the new duties in 
with all the old ones, and where love and 
marriage will be held more highly and 
sacredly than ever before, and be more 
carefully tended.” 


MIcHAEL, BROTHER OF JERRY. By Jack 
London. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50.—To all lovers of animals the 
news of Jack London’s relatively early 
death brought with it no little regret, a regret 
which will be intensified by his last book, 
Michael, which, like the earlier Jerry, aims 
to do for the dog what Black Beauty did for 
the horse. It will succeed in its purpose, 
at least to this extent: no one reading this 
book is ever likely to maltreat a dog. Writ- 
ten in the author’s familiar picturesque and 
vivid style, it is certain to bring delight to 
all lovers of animals, and we hope it will 
make for the latter a host of new friends. 


In THE LIGHT OF THE SPIRIT. By Chris- 
tian D. Larson. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. $1 net.—Many will be helped 
by reading this book, one of many that Mr. 
Larson has written in the same spirit of robust 
optimism. The chapter on prayer is brief, 
but full of spiritual significance. The author 
says that the highest prayer may be uttered 
in the simplest and most beautiful manner, 
as in making this ‘statement: ‘“‘My father, I 
thank thee that thou hearest me always.” 
Mr. Larson’s faith as revealed in this book is 
a childlike reliance on the bountiful goodness 
of God. 
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The Home. 


A Recipe for Peace Within. 
(According to St. Paul.) 


EDITH A. TALBOT. 


First, of rejoicing freely take—nor stay thy 
measuring hand; 
Ingredient too oft forgot, 
It maketh raised and light the lot. 
Then prayer; lacking this solid stuff, thy 
mixture will not stand. 
This, e’er thy chiefest stay, 
Must be renewed each day. 
To savor well thy mixture now, use modera- 
tion duly, 
That all may reckon fit 
The pleasant taste of it. 
Thou must keep clean thy mixing-bowl from 
petty wishes truly; 
Give them to Him above, 
He will thy wants approve. 
Then add for salt a dash of thanks, which 
thou must ne’er forget. 
So shalt thou have, for nought, 
Sweet peace beyond thy thought. 
This recipe is one, good friend, which ne’er 
hath failéd yet. 


How Big Brother Helped Little Sister 
at Christmas. * 


FLORENCE BUCK. 


The Earth Mother was listening with all 
her might to the voices of her children, the 
Nations, big and little. It was very cold 
and Christmas was drawing near. 

“T want to be sure,’’ she said to herself, 
“that they are all having the spirit of Christ- 
mas, the spirit of love and helpfulness, in 
their hearts.”’ 

Then, as she listened, she heard a faint, 
plaintive voice. It came from little Syria, 
one of her smaller children, who was trying 
to make her cry sound out far away across 
the great ocean. This is what the Earth 
Mother heard. 

“CO America! My big brother America! 
Will you send help to your little sister Syria? 
I am so hungry and cold!” 

“© little sister,’ America answered, 
‘“‘haven’t you heard what I am doing? I 
have fitted out an army to send across the 
sea. It is costing me billions of dollars, 
little Syria. How can I do anything for 
you?” 

Then the Earth Mother gave a little moan 
and was still. It seemed that she was not 
quite happy about her children. 

But Syria called again. ‘“‘O big brother 
America! Have you forgotten that it was 
I who gave you your Bible? that Palestine, 
which is part of my country, you still call 
Holy Land? Are you going to neglect me?” 

The Earth Mother listened again, for the 
answer from one of the biggest of her chil- 
dren. 

“Ves, I know, Syria,” said America, ‘but 
have you not heard what I have done for 
the Red Cross? More than ten million 
new members in a single week! That is to 
help all my brothers and sisters everywhere. 
Is not that enough?” 


, 


*A{l the Sunday-schools in this country are uniting to 
make an offering for the starving children of Syria at the 
Christmas season. The Russian (old-style) calendar is 
used in Syria, which brings their Christmas Day on January 
19. Unitarian schools are asked to make their contribu- 
tions on January 20 or as soon thereafter as possible. 
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A sharp cry came from the lips of the 
Earth Mother, who loves all her children, 
the weak and helpless ones most of all. Her 
heart ached for little Syria. 

“No, no, America!”’ said the pleading 
voice once more. ‘‘You will not cast me 
off! Don’t you remember that I cradled 
Baby Jesus, and that in my skies the first 
Christmas dawned? Have I not done some- 
thing for you, my big brother?” 

Then the big brother waited and thought 
very hard. ‘Yes indeed you have, little 
sister,” he answered. ‘‘But have you for- 
gotten my Christmas gift to the children of 
all the war-stricken lands? Have you for- 
gotten the Belgian relief I have sent, and 
the work I am doing for the orphans of 
France? Can anything more be expected 
from me, little sister Syria?’’ 

This time the Earth Mother gave only a 
faint sigh, as if she feared that one of the 
best of her children had failed her. But she 
listened once again. It was, only a faint, 
plaintive cry she heard this time, going 
across the sea. 

“O big brother America! You wouldn’t 
let your little sister starve, would you?”’ 

There was a long, long pause this time. 
The Earth Mother held her breath and 
strained her ears until the answer came. 

“No, little sister!’’ The voice rang loud 
and clear. ‘No, I will not let you starve. 
I have thought what I can do. I will ask 
all my Sunday-school children everywhere 
to send help to you. It is the blessed Christ- 
mas-time, and their hearts are warm for the 
land from which the Christ came. Be of 
good cheer. They will help me give you 
food to eat, in his name. God bless you, 
little sister.” 

Then the Earth Mother gave a happy 
little laugh. ‘‘My splendid America has 
not disappointed me,’ she said. ‘The 
Christ spirit is in the hearts of the children 
in that great land. I am not afraid now for 
my little Syria.” 

I believe that in heaven the dear God 
smiled. 


Careless Kitty Caramel. 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON. 


Pretty little yellow Kitty Caramel was 
careless. Even her best friends could not 
deny it. She did not mean any harm; but 
she thought of so many interesting things to 
do, and just the very minute that she thought 
of any such thing she did it! That’s the way 
she often fell into trouble. 

Her mother, Tabitha Catchemquick, gave 
her a great deal of good advice. ‘Tabitha 
Catchemquick was very wise. She had had 
experience, and she knew. 

“ Always look before you leap, my child,” 
she said rather anxiously. 

“Yes’m,” politely responded Kitty Cara- 
mel, 

But when she saw a butterfly alight on the 
piazza railing she leaped without looking 
beyond the railing. Over she went, and 
struck with a dreadful thump on the brick 
walk, It seemed to her she could never get 
her breath again. 

“T’ll be careful next time!”’ she gasped. 

But next time it was something different. 

“Always chew your food well, my daugh- 
ter,’ said Tabitha Catchemquick, oh, very 
earnestly! 
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‘“YVes’m,” 
Caramel. 

But when she had a fine big bite of sweet 
potato in her mouth, and saw Puggy, the 
dog, coming, she did not stop to chew it at all. 
“He'll get it!”’ she said to herself; and she 
swallowed it whole—or tried to. It stuck, 
and the poor kitkin choked until her little 
Misttess Dorothy’s big brother Tom held her 
up by her tail and shook her until he “un- 
choked her,” as Dorothy called the process. 
There may be better ways to unchoke a 
kitten, but that was the only way that big 
brother Tom knew. It was most unpleasant. 

“T’ll be careful next time!’’ she gurgled. 

But next time it was something still dif- 
ferent—oh, very, very’ different. It 
happened in this way:— 

One morning, big brother Tom came 
rushing in from the post-office and shouted 
that he must catch the next train or some- 
thing awful would happen to his business. 

“Pack my suitcase while I telephone, will 
you, sister?’’ he called to Dorothy. ‘‘You 
know what to put in. I'll be gone over 
night.” 

So Dorothy very proudly and carefully 
packed her big brother’s suitcase. Kitty 
Caramel, also, was greatly interested, and 
seemed to want to help. Dorothy had just 
put in the last thing,—Tom’s buff bathrobe, 
—and had gone for a pink for his buttonhole, 
when he came flying up the’stairs. 

‘‘ All ready, sister?’ he called. 

‘All ready!”’ answered Dorothy. 

Tom clapped down the lid, strapped it, 
gave Dorothy a kiss, and one-tenth of a second 
to put the pink in his buttonhole, and was 
off. He barely caught the train, in the 
station at the head of the street. As he 
dropped into a seat, the train moved out. 

“Close shave!”’ he puffed. 


obediently answered Kitty 


“Meow!’’ 
What was that—and where? 
“Meowwwww!!!’’ Then a faint scratch- 


ing inside the suitcase! 

In half a minute, or less, Tom had it open. 
Out popped a very big-eyed Kitty Caramel, 
and lighted on Tom’s hat. From there she 
jumped again, coming down neatly in the 
lap of a big, burly drummer, then slipping 
and scratching him. Her next leap took 
her to a stout lady’s bonnet, and when she 
went, the bonnet went with her, away under 
the seats! 

Poor big brother Tom! With such a red 
face, he followed, and finally he caught her. 
Her little heart was going pit-a-pat, as if it 
were trying, itself, to get out; but finally 
Tom got her nerves partly settled, and she 
cuddled close to him on the seat. 

The stout lady brought out a bottle of 
cream from her lunch-box, and the big burly 
drummer offered the top of his silver drinking- 
cup fora saucer. By the time Tom’s station 
was reached, she was a perfectly calm kitten. 
From the station he telephoned to Dorothy, 
so she would not worry. 

At the hotel where he stayed that night, the 


cook liked kittens. She took the best care ~ 


of the small stowaway, and in the morning 
put up a nice luncheon for her to eat on the 
way home. 

But how glad she was to be home again! 

“Folks are extremely nice, mother,” said 
she, in telling Tabitha Catchemquick all 
about it, ‘‘but I do not wish to take another 
journey, ever! I like home best. After 
this I am going to be a Very Careful Kitten.” 
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_ -—s daughtter—very pleased!” purred Tabitha 
~ Catchemquick. 
: “Yes,” went on Kitty Caramel, “when I 
: ‘was struggling to get out of that dreadful 
fuzzy bathrobe, which is just the color of me, 
I thought, ‘Oh, how often my mother has told 
‘me never to go where I was not invited!’”’ 
“JT am sure you never will again, my dear,’ 
purred Tabitha Catchemquick. 


The Toy-Mender for Santa Claus. 


Bennie was fond of toys. Most little boys 
of seven like them. Some little boys, how- 
ever, take better care of their toys than 
Bennie did of his. 

_Every year Santa Claus called at his 
house with a big bag of gifts. Christmas 
morning when Bennie got up and found 
them bulging from his stocking or standing 
around the fireplace he would shout with 
glee. Oh, how fond he was of those toys at 
first! 

In a day or two, however, he would begin 
to tire of them. Then he would leave them 
around on the floor instead of putting them 
away when he was done playing with them. 
Often some one would come in and step on 
them. Then those toys were done. 

“Tf you are not more careful of your toys,”’ 
his mother said, ‘‘Santa will stop calling at 
our house.” 

Now Santa Claus may have been listening 
when mother said this. It was only a few 
evenings after as Bennie sat in the twilight 
before the fire that he heard a queer, rumbling 
voice up the chimney, calling, — 

“Bennie—Bennie Bright!’ 

“Hello!” exclaimed Bennie. 
you? What do you want?” 

“Step up here, will you?” the voice an- 
swered, and before Bennie had time to think 
what a very funny request this was he 
noticed that the fireplace had yawned wide, 
and the fire separated to show a little path 
inside that seemed to lead up and out through 

. the darkness. Bennie jumped up and ran 
along the path to see who was calling him. 

. It grew lighter as he ran. When he turned 
to look back at the grate the fire had closed 
in behind him and the flame rose high and 
pink just as he had heard the northern lights 
looked. Underneath he saw that all was 
snow. : 

_ As he stared ahead he saw the walls and 
gates of a tremendous big white castle. It 
seemed to be built of blocks of snow and ice, 
There was a huge silver latch on the gate 
with a silver plate that said, ‘‘ Don’t knock; 

4) walk right in.’’ Bennie went in. 

Inside the gate was a courtyard, and it 
swarmed with little white elves. The Christ- 
mas elves are all white, you know. In the 
midst of them stood Santa Claus ordering 
se them about in fine style. They were putting 
away the Christmas toys that had just come 
____ from the workshop, and whenever they had a 
_---—_—s chance the elves would stop to play with the 

ars toys. In that way a good many toys were 
broken, }> 
“Here you,” called Santa as soon as he 
saw Bennie coming in the gate. “I’ve just 
been waiting for you.” And he motioned 
to two of the biggest elves. “Take that 
_ boy into the repair room and set him to work 
_ fixing the broken toys.” 


“Who are 


- 


' “Tam pleased-to hear you say that, my 


: : _ _ Before Bennie had a chance to object one 


¢ 
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little elf grasped his ‘right hand and another 


little elf grasped his left hand. Then they 
whisked him through the door into the 


castle and through more doors until they 
reached a big hall full of broken toys. 

They took him to a workbench. On the 
bench Bennie found glue and tacks and 
small nails and paste, with all sorts of brushes 


and tape—everything that is needed in 


mending toys. And the elves set him to 


work. As fast as he had one toy mended 
they would be at his elbow with another, for 


outside the elves kept breaking more toys 
all the time. 


“Oh, why can’t they be careful?” groaned 
Bennie in despair. And just then Santa 


Claus came in. 


“Why aren’t you careful with the toys I 
he asked severely. Bennie 
blushed and hung his head. “At last he was 


bring you?” 


ashamed of himself. 


“Please, sir, I will try to be careful after 


this,” he answered humbly. 


It does seem strange that no sooner had 
Bennie made this answer than he opened his 
The fire 


was burning just as usual, and the only 


eyes in the chair before the fire. 


voice he could hear was his father’s,— 


-““Come, Bennie; it’s time to go to bed.” — 


Canadian Churchman. 


The Story of Jumbo. 


The elephant was ‘too heavy for Eleanor 
to play with, so her mother put it upon the 
wide window-sill in the nursery between 


two potted red geraniums. 

Earle, Eleanor’s little next-door neighbor, 
seeing the pretty plaything in the window, 
squeezed through a hole in the fence where 
some pickets were missing and hurried over 
to Eleanor’s house. 

“T have come to see the elephant,” he 
said as Eleanor opened the door. ‘‘ Whose 
TAM 

“My very own,’ answered Eleanor. 
“Uncle Paul brought it to me from Africa.’’ 

“Did your Unlce Paul see real live 
elephants?’’ asked Earle. 

“Oh, yes,”’ said Eleanor, ‘‘and he told me 
a funny story about one of them. It’s a 
true story, ’cause Uncle Paul saw it himself.’’ 

“What was it?’’ asked Earle. 

“One day,’’ began Eleanor, ‘‘a new keeper 
came to take care of the pet elephant that 
belonged to the man where Uncle Paul was 
visiting. This keeper wasn’t a nice man 
at all, because he began to tease Jumbo 
(that was the elephant’s name) right away, 
by pricking him with a pointed stick. Jumbo 
stood it for a long, long time, then he picked 
that bad man up with his trunk and ran 
straight down to the river with him.” 

“Did he throw him in?” asked Earle, 
excitedly. — 

“No, he didn’t throw him in, he just 
ducked him up and down in the water a 
few times, then he put him back on the 
ground all trembling.” 

“Wasn’t he a smart elephant!” 
claimed Earle. 

“T think so,’’ said Eleanor. 

“P’raps,” said Earle, ‘‘he was saying to 
himself while he was ducking the man, 
‘There now, if you don’t behave yourself 
and treat me like a gentleman, I’ll give you 
a worse one next time.’”’ 

“‘P’raps he was,’’ agreed Eleanor. 


ex- 
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“Say, Eleanor,” went on Earle, “the 
next time your Uncle Paul goes to Africa, ask 
him to bring you alive elephant. You 
could keep him in the garage.” 

How Eleanor laughed. ‘‘I’d rather have 
my little ivory Jumbo than a big live 
Jumbo,” she said. —The Child’s Hour. 


Lady Alice, Police Mascot. 


There is a pet cat in practically every 
police station house, but the Forty-second 
Precinct Station, which occupies an old inn 
on the Hudson at the foot of West 177th 
Street, is the first, so far as known, 
to adopt a speckled hen for a mascot 
and pet. The policemen there called their 
pet Lady Alice. She was brought to the 
station some time ago by a young woman 
living in a fashionable apartment-house in 
the neighborhood. Lady Alice was turned 
loose among a dozen of her kind in a broad 
field back of the police station. She soon 
showed, however, she cared more for the com- 
panionship of policemen than that of her 
sister hens. 

To-day Lady Alice is never so happy as 
when she is eating out of the hand of a police- 
man or roosting on his shoulder. One day 
she hopped upon the station desk and mis- 
chievously upset the ink-bottle, and the 
Lieutenant, a gruff fellow who is known for 
his strong language, merely smiled and said, 
“Too bad, Alice, old girl, but accidents will 
happen.” 

Lady Alice and Sir Tom, the station cat, 
have become fast friends. They drink out of 
the same water-bowl, and on cold nights sit 
side by side in the warmth of the station 
stove. Last summer, in order to conserve 
the food supply, the men of the precinct 
planted a truck garden. Lady Alice was the 
only hen from the station barnyard permitted 
in the garden. “She was so intelligent,” 
according to the official gardener, “‘that she 
never pecked at the ripening vegetables, but 
dug only for worms.”—New York Times. 


It is said of a noted Virginia judge that 
he always comes out ahead. An incident 
of his childhood might prove this. ‘‘Well, 
Benny,” said his father, when the lad had 
been going to school about a month, “‘what 
did you learn to-day?”’ ‘‘About a mouse, 
father.” ‘‘Spell ‘mouse,’ ’’ his father asked. 
After a while Benny answered, ‘Father, 
I don’t believe it was a mouse after all. It 
was a rat.” —Lippincott’s. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in pa form of need are given practical hel, 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes an 
in specially chosen foster homes. 

ose within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

PRESIDENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicz-PresmEent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuzrx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 
L. Pickman, i R A. Sears, William H. Slocum, 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Grnzrat SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


The New Year. 


“A Flower unblown, a Book unread, 
A Tree with fruit unharvested; 
A Path untrod, a House whose rooms’ 
Lack yet the heart’s divine perfumes; 
A Landscape whose wide border lies: ~ 
In silent shade ’neath silent skies; 
A wondrous Fountain yet unsealed, 
- A’ Casket with its gifts concealed, — 
This is the year that for you waits 
Beyond-To-morrow’s mystic gates. 
—Horatio Nelson Powers. 
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te British Liberal Christianity. 
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A striking figure in the liberal religious 
\ world of London is Rev. Dr. J. Fort Newton, 
the American Universalist preacher who has 
been installed at the City Temple in the 
: place formerly occupied by Rev. Reginald 

ae, J. Campbell, now relapsed into High Church- 

manship. Dr. Newton is preaching on 

large and liberal lines, and, aided also by 

the present friendly feeling toward all things 
American. in England, is gaining a large 

and devoted following. His assistant is a 

z woman of exceptional ability as a preacher 
: and worker. She usually has charge of 
the evening service. No small item in the 

: success of Dr. Newton is the’ backing given 
: im by the Christian Commonwealth of 

" London, whose editor, Albert Dawson, has 
made his journal the leading representative 
~ and mouthpiece of undenominational liberal 

Christianity in the world, and a real force in 

ethical and social reforms. The sentiment 

* of interdenominational and inter-religious 
fellowship, at home and’ abroad, has no more 

_ effective helper. As an organ of progressive 

radical thought and universal brotherhood, 

the -~ Christian Commonwealth, despite some 
Ay crudities attributable mainly to its struggle 
a ae for existence and desire to be all-inclusive, 
is worthy of the support of the international 
public. Its office is at 133 Salisbury Square, 

London, E.C. 

We desire to congratulate our Unitarian 
contemporary The Inquirer of London upon 
its splendid service to the suffering Belgians 

and French, especially in hospital service. 

_ This journal has raised nearly $100,000 for 

these purposes since the war began, besides 

- great supplies of goods forwarded. A leading 
American Unitarian scholar recently told 
the writer that he made more clippings from 
the Inquirer for preservation than from any. 
_ publication which came to his table. 

The Christian Life of London, also Uni- 
tarian in’ its allegiance; has a weekly front 
page of exceptional interest,. to which we are 
often indebted’ for items of interest. ‘Thus, 
it tells us that the Bible Society now pub- 

lishes: the Scriptures in more than five 
hundred different languages. No fewer than 

a hundred and four of these versions have 

been added during the last eleven’ years— 
ia which: is: at the rate of one new language in 
Sees.” less than every six weeks. Since the war 
2 ‘-begari,. the Society has issued no fewer than 
twenty-five’ versions which it had never 


vod published before. Last year, for instance, 
boy translations: were published in seven fresh 
forms: of: speech. 

f Again, it notes that when a little over 
Fg eeeares years ago, Dr. Percival, Bishop of 
Zig ty _ Hereford, who has now practically “handed 
ae i Ne i 
“Pus yee - 


[in nis: neta ” by going to live at Oxford, 


completed ' his eightieth year, a service in 
celebration was held in the Cathedral. It 
was led by Rev. A. Duncombe, aged eighty- 
five. ‘The first lesson was read by Canon 
Copes, aged eighty-three, and Canon Palmer, 
aged eighty-four, read the second lesson. 
Then came Prebendary Lambert, aged eighty- 
two, who read the Epistle, and Prebendary 
Hanbury, aged eighty-five, read the Gospel. 
Among the congregation were four ladies 
whose ages totalled 349 years. 

Interdenominational meetings are  be- 
coming quite common in the United States. 
In England, a beginning at least has been 
made in this direction. The Christian Com- 
monwealth tells us: ‘‘The first to be held in a 
London town hall to our knowledge took 
place at Chiswick, and was an unqualified 
success. The building was filled to over- 
flowing. On the platform were nine Church 
of England clergy, one Baptist, three Con- 
gregational, one Wesleyan, and two Presby- 
terian ministers, three Salvation Army 
officers, two members of the Society of 
Friends, and one undenominational missioner, 
while all sections of the churches, down to 
the Boy Scouts, were co-operating. 

“The Bishop of Kensington hailed the 
meeting as the inauguration of a new epoch. 
‘It has taken us along time,’ he said. ‘ We 
have been criminally asleep when we ought 
to have been awake.’ The Christian 
Church ought to have been the greatest 
spiritual force in the world, but it was out 
of touch with the great mass of the people 
to-day because it had not exhibited the 
spirit of Christ. ‘They have a quarrel 
against us, for the simple reason that we 
make it impossible for them to see Christ.’ 
The first step for the reconstruction of Eng- 
land to-day was unity among Christians. 

“Rey. R. T. Gillie said that there are three 
ways in which the churches can get together: 
first, by friendliness; second, by federation; 
third, by fusion. The third is out of the 
question at present. The first is beginning 
to be tried—this is like the throwing open of 
the gardens of houses that stand in a row, 
so that the children may play together and 
friendly greetings be exchanged. But more 
might be attempted. There might be doors 
broken into the walls of the houses, so’ that 
the inhabitants could pass freely from one to 
the other and yet each would live as before, 
under its own government. This was federa- 
tion. ‘The churches were beginning to feel 
together, they must go on to think together, 
and then it would be possible to work together. 

“Tt is hoped that this service will be the 
first of many of the same kind throughout 
the country.” 

There is mack agitation in the British 
religious mind over the injustice and rigor 
with which the so-called conscientious ob- 
jectors to military service are treated by 
the authorities in England. Ata recent gath- 
ering of the London Unitarian Ministers’ 
Meeting, held at Essex Hall, Essex-street, 
Strand, the following resolution was unani- 
mously passed: “That the members protest 
against the continued disregard of the 
statutory provisions passed by Parliament 
with the intention of protecting those who 
conscientiously object to take any part in 
the organization of military force, and more 
especially against repeated punishment for 
what is one and the same offence; and calls 
upon his Majesty’s Government to take 


to the present etate of affairs i in eis eoatter 

A protest of similar import signed by the — 
Bishop’ of Lincoln and the heads of the 3 
Congregational, Methodist, Baptist, Uni- eee ir, 
tarian, and other connections in England 
has been sent to the atithorities. The 
United States Government has acted’ with 
greater wisdom, tact, and mercifulness in 
this matter. Hence this element is practi- 
cally negligible in this country. 

A British divine has written this pig rag 
of religion:— 

“To love justice, to long for the right, ee 
love mercy, to assist the weak, to’ forget 
wrongs and remember benefits, to love the ; d 
truth, to be sincere, to utter honest words, ne 
to love liberty, to wage relentless war against 
slavery in all its forms, to love wife and 
children and friends, to make a happy home, 


Ls 


to love the beautiful in nature and in art, to” ae ee 
cultivate the mind, to be familiar with the 4 a 
mighty thoughts that genius has expressed, a v= ee 
the noble deeds of all the world, to cultivate As 
courage and cheerfulness, to fill life with the Pt a 


splendor of generous acts, the warmth of he 
loving words, to discard error, to destroy 
prejudice, to receive new truths with glad~ 
ness, to cultivate-hopé, to see the calm be- ue 
yond the storm, the dawn beyond the night, — 
to do the best that can be done; and them = = 
be resigned with the conviction that whatever 
is is best, and is in its causes just, —this is a 
religion to live by and to die bys this is the ae 
religion I think I see coming.” 2s 

These are noble words truly, fit to be in- a 
scribed in shining letters in our churches and’ Bak 
in our hearts. ) aa 


Western Conference Letter. 

As in other parts of the country; every = © 
church in this district is directly affected by ; 
the war. Both strength and weakness have be 
been brought to light. Whether ministers 
have dealt directly with the war in their 
sermons or not, the preaching has been pro- — 
foundly affected by the consciousness of a 
world at war. Every church has under- 
taken’ relief work of some kind, sometimes 
of many kinds. Some have been able to’ 
carry on all their usual activities. In’ other 
cases these have’ been largely suspended’ in 
favor of relief work directly connected’ = 
the war. 

The Chicago churches’ are reported in a 
separate letter. At Alton, Ill, Rev. Wo 
Rupert Holloway, after a year’s service; was 
re-engaged at an increased salary. This 
small congregation contributed over a thou- 
sand dollars to the Y. M. C. A. war fund’ 
and Has contributed to the Armenian, 
Syrian; Belgian funds and has’ ct tae 
with the Red Cross very effectively. At 
Christmas-time forty-five’ of the poorer 
children of the town were’ provided with 
gifts and’ a Christmas celebration. The’ 
Forum meetings are now in their second — 
year. “50 ‘ 

At Bloomington, the pastor, Rev. H. Hi 
Burch, was stricken with apoplexy earl 
November. His condition is greatly 
proved, and complete recovery is prom 
by the physicians. The abit has* be 


in the State Normal School! ee 
The Evanston church’ is mal 
tory progress under the at 
>. ae a 
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Arthur T. Brown. An attractive calendar |- 


is issued and several vesper services have 
been held. 

The church at Hinsdale has been without 
a pastor since the resignation of Mr. Knapp, 
November 1. The pulpit has been supplied 
‘by professors from the theological school of 
Chicago University and has also heard Rev. 
William Channing Brown of Boston and 
President Southworth of Meadville. 

The Wisconsin churches report as follows: 
At Milwaukee all day Friday is devoted to 
sewing-meetings, mostly for the Red Cross, 
although local charities are also included. 
Friday evenings are filled alternately by 


. dinners of the Unitarian Club and Home 


Nights at the church. Special emphasis is 
laid upon food conservation, each family in 
the church sending in weekly reports to a 
secretary who forwards: the returns to the 
national headquarters. 

The church at Madison is still without a 
pastor, though it is making serious efforts 
in that direction. Outside of candidates 
the pulpit has been supplied by Dr. Percy 
Dawson, Dr. I. B. Fisher of the Ryder 
Divinity School, and by the Secretary of 
the Western Unitarian Conference. 

At Menomonie there is marked increase 
in interest under the leadership of Rev. 
Walter A. Smith, who took charge early in 
the fall. This is in happy contrast to the 
preceding year when the church was without 
a pastor and had only a few casual services. 

The St. Paul church has gathered con- 
siderable momentum under the leadership 
of its new minister, Rev. Frederick M. 
Eliot. When he went there, 
forty-eight hours’ call for service in France 
with the hospital unit of which he is chap- 
lain, it was quite uncertain whether days 
or months would elapse before the call, but 
the weeks have gone by and his service has 
been uninterrupted. The Alliance and 
Junior Alliance are doing effective Red 
Cross work, regular meetings being held on 
three days of the week. A Young People’s 
Discussion Group has been organized which 
meets at the church every Sunday evening 
from seven to eight o’clock. A service flag 
with twenty-three stars was dedicated on 
December 9. An wunustial occurrence was 
the exchange of pulpits on December 16 
with Dr. Leonard, minister of the Hamline 
Methodist. Episcopal. church. 

At Minneapolis the roll of honor contains 
twenty-one names, all representing volun- 
teers before the draft took effect, sixteen 
being commissioned officers. From forty 
to’ fifty women are busy at the church two 

days a week on Red Cross work. The 
audiences have increased during the fall 
until they now number over four hundred. 

The church at Davenport, Ia., has secured 
its new leader in Rev. Newton B.. Knapp, 
formerly of Hinsdale, Ill, The chairman 


of the local Red Cross organization is a 


member of the church. The Alliance has 
devoted itself almost entirely to the Red 
Cross, but held the usual fair, though limit- 
ing this to one day instead of the usual two 
| Something over $600 was cleared. 
The church shows a unity of spirit and 
hearty enthusiasm. A family gathering of 
_all the church, including the Sunday-school, 
is held once a month. A former pastor, Mr. 
J. W. Cooper, in November received a com- 
mission as captain of infantry and is now 


on his way to France. 


subject to. 
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At Iowa City the bursting of water-pipes 
outside the church made it impossible to 
use the building for service just before 
Christmas. The fuel shortage was so great 
that a meeting-place could not be found 
and the church was closed for two or three 
Sundays of the holiday season. Recent 
sermon subjects were ‘‘Men who love 
Death,” ‘The Eclipse of God,” “Belief in 
God,” ‘Men who love Life.” At the 
Sunday evening meetings of the Young 
People’s Religious Union the recent topics 
have been “Shall we return to Ritualism?”’ 
“The Contracting Field for Individualism,” 
“The Revolutionary Struggle in Russia,” 
“The League to Enforce Peace.” 

Unity Church at Humboldt has carried 
both morning and evening services for 
several months, the evening programmes 
including lectures on “’The Makers of the 
American Republic.” Under the leadership 
of Rev. C. C. Williams, Unity Church seems 
to be making substantial growth. 

At Des Moines the plan for an ‘At Home 
Night” every week for the enlisted men at 
Camp Dodge is working out very satisfac- 
torily. The average attendance of soldiers 
is about fifty. An equal number of young 
women under proper chaperonage is present 
to play the part of hostesses. Definite pro- 
grammes are arranged for each meeting. 

The Sioux City church is using a weekly 
calendar which gives an opportunity for 
briefly suggesting some aspects of the sermon 
topic for the day. The sermon subjects for 
December were ‘“‘Democracy and Immor- 
tality,’ ‘Why do you send for the Doctor?” 
“God and Punishment,” ‘‘The Christmas 
Myth,” “If the Sundial Waver.” The 
calendars indicate not only the usual meet- 
ing of Unity Guild and Unity Circle, but 
also regular meetings of the Boys’ League, 
the Good Fellowship Club, and the Men’s 
Club. <A Christmas’ entertainment was held 
on December 26, forty pupils from the 
Lincoln School attending as guests. Weekly 
report cards in food conservation are handed 
in by members of the church. 

The Omaha church held its Christmas 
Sunday service in the new church building. 
The lower floor of the building will be used 
for the next few months; the main audi- 
torium, it is hoped, will be ready for occu- 
pancy and the building for dedication in 
the early spring. 

The church at Lincoln has a committee 
on “Boys in the Army” which pledges itself 
to send letters to the men of the church who 
are in service. On December 23 a service 
flag with twelve stars was hung in the church. 
At recent meetings of the Men’s Club, Mr. 
W. F. Baxter of Omaha spoke on “Social 
Progress at the Close of the War” and State 
Treasurer W. A. George on “‘State Finances.” 

The church at Wichita, Kan., is feeling 
the loss of its pastor, Rev. L. M. Birkhead, 
who early in November: resigned to accept 
a call to Kansas City, but is hoping soon 
to find a leader who will hold the recent 
gains and add to them. 

At Lawrence, Kan., Rev. Charles E. 
luck, a recruit from the Congregational 
ministry, is proving very satisfactory in the 
pulpit. 

At Kansas City, Mr. Birkhead has recently 
taken charge. The church has been with- 
out a resident minister since the summer 
vacation, but is rapidly gaining headway 
under the new leadership, Mr. Birkhead 
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has been making brief Red Cross addresses 
at the different theatres of the city. 

The Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, 
reports thirty-three members in the national 
service and forty-nine signatures added to 
the church register during the year. On 
December 7 the Men’s Club had a dinner 
in recognition of the twenty-five years of 
service of Mr. E. R. Kroeger as organist of 
the church. The Sunday-school brought 
gifts for the children of the Mission School 
the Sunday before Christmas, and Christmas 
carols were sung by a group from the church 
on Christmas Eve for the benefit of the 
Children’s Aid Society. 

At the Church of the Unity congrega- 
tions in the new building are showing an 
increase of at least fifty per cent. The 
Sunday-school has grown, though perhaps 
in not quite the same proportion. ‘The new 
organ and the new hymn book have done 
much to improve the congregational singing. 
The Women’s Alliance, which subscribed 
$5,000 toward the new building, has already 
paid off half this amount besides meeting 
its other obligations, which were not les- 
sened when this new burden was assumed. 
The spirit of the congregation is high and 
hopeful. 

It was hoped to include mention of 
churches in the eastern part of the district, 
but the information has been slow in coming 
in and we shall be obliged to continue the 
report in a later communication. i, CoS, 


Qinning the Gar in the Kitchen. 
Feed France First. 


I was much disturbed when the papers 
announced that 26,000 tons of sugar bought 
by the Allies had been taken for our own 
people. It seems to me that where the need 
of sugar is so great as it is in France, our 
people ought to have let that sugar go and 
been glad to do it. In our family we have 
had no white sugar for nearly a month, but 
we cannot honestly say that we have suffered; 
and I should have considered it positively 
inhuman to have bought sugar if I knew 
that by so doing I was keeping the French 
soldiers and families from having it. Their 
condition is so pitiful. Yet if we have to 
scrimp on a little thing like sugar a lot of 
folks set up a complaint and blame the 
Food Administration and act like spoiled 
children. y 

I write you this to suggest that not only 
in regard to sugar but to wheat and meat 
and fats our allies ought to be served first 
and our own people last. If there is a 
shortage because we will not heed Mr. 
Hoover’s pleas to substitute and save, let 
the shortage come on us, not on the people 
who are sacrificing everything to win the 
war for us as much as for themselves, It 
makes me indignant beyond words to feel 
that our people would say ‘‘Feed America 
first’”’ in a case like this. I do not believe 
the masses of them :would say any such 
thing. Let the Food Administration an- 
nounce that our allies and men at the front 
must and shall be fed, and fed first, come what 
may to us, and I am sure the American 
people will rise up and say “Amen” with a 
loud voice. Put it up to us and see. When 
we signed that. pledge card we meant it;. I 
did, and I am no different from my neighbors. 
My husband laughed when I told him I had 


no Bice and that we were going to’ 


guess I can; and it’ll be a lot better for the 
children anyhow.” 

So you see we are on the new basis and 
willing to go any lengths to have our boys 
and our allies fed first. Please pass on my 
suggestion to Mr. Hoover. Don’t put my 
real name in print, because I don’t want 
any notice, but just sign 

AN AMERICAN WOMAN. 


Rev. Henry C. Parker. 


- Rey. Henry C. Parker was born in Waits- 
ville, Vt., in 1852, graduated at Meadville 
Theological School in 1878, ordained as 
minister of the Unitarian church in Nashua, 
N.H., in the same year, was called to Woburn 
in 1888, celebrated his “‘silver anniversary” 
in 1913, and met unafraid the quick call of 
death on Nov. 26, 1917, after nearly thirty 
years of a most happy settlement in his 
Woburn church. Mr. Parker’s life and 
service were an encouraging instance of the 
highly useful worth of the devoted minister 
in a modern church. While he was in the 
harness no one could have been more clearly 
conscious of the difficulties of the leadership 
of a church in a period of momentous transi- 
tion in thought and in attitude toward the 
traditional institutions of religion. His 
faith was no blind groping by the help of an 
easy optimism. In his case “heart and 
soul and mind and strength’’ moved together. 
He wanted light and truth; when he spoke, it 
was out of a sincere conviction. He carried 
the tone of reality and genuineness, as of one 
whose transparent nature mirrored the 
Eternal Nature and thus saw God. He was 
probably a far better, more thorough, and 
profounder thinker and helper for others’ 
thinking than any except the few close friends 
quite realized. For his habitual modesty 
was one of his most characteristic notes. 
Only when he came to utter himself did one 
feel that here was a man who invariably had 
something worth while, judicial, ripe, sug- 
gestive, to contribute to the conversation. 
The most thoughtful members of his congre- 
gation must have recognized that his preach- 
ing came out of costly and valid moral and 
spiritual experience. 
Since his going, plenty of evidence comes 
from the whole community of Woburn and 
‘from outside to demonstrate the mark which 
he had made, and was daily and unconsciously 
making, upon the lives of men, women, and 
children, and always for their upbuilding or 
comfort or stimulation to grow and become 
their best. Where the good spirit is, it cannot 
be contained; it is like an overflowing stream 
of life. This influence was felt on many 
sides. Mr. Parker was a_ public-spirited 
citizen no less loyal to his own town, where 
‘his interest and wise thought were constantly 
called for, than to the bigger affairs of the 
nation. Show him how he could serve the 
city of Woburn and he was bound, as the 
-eonsecrated minister of his church, to give 
all that was asked. He was the most cheer- 
ful and friendly of companions, truly demo- 
cratic in spirit, approachable to all kinds 
and conditions of men, a lover of little 
children, and all the more for this breadth 


said, “All right, Julia, it’s up to me to take 
what you get, and if you can stand it, I 


of sympathy, the most truehearted and 


as | comradely husband and father. Was not this 


a life worth living, though called to face the 
vast shadow of the great war, and though 
his own home was touched by the new cost 
and venture? Was it not amply worth 
while to have been a minister, with a stout 
heart and deepening faith, through this past 
generation of the great quest for enduring 
spiritual reality, and thus to be able to add 
another clear voice to the mighty chorus who, 
going on into the Mystery, are heard cheer- 
fully to shout back to us who are left: “Be 
not afraid. All is well!” CwE. Ds 


Hostess Rooms in Boston. 


“Much has been said and much has been 
done for the needs of the enlisted men. Now 
a new movement equally as important has 
been inaugurated for the welfare of visiting 
mothers, sweethearts, and women friends 
wishing to meet their soldier and sailor 
friends in Boston. Hostess Rooms have 
b:en established by the Young Women’s 
Christian Association in co-operation with 
the Boston Young Men’s Christian Union 
in The Union Building at 48 Boylston Street. 
The United Service Club, for enlisted men, 
is in adjoining quarters. 

These Y. W. C. A. Hostess Rooms were 
informally opened on Saturday evening, 
December 22, 1917. ‘The first in this city, 
they are intended primarily as a rest room, 
social and reading rooms, and a meeting- 
place for the women friends of the men in 
service. Information and advice are freely 
given by some congenial hostess always in 
charge. The quarters have been renovated 
into cosey living-rooms with chintz-covered 
furniture, window hangings, and fumed 
oak furnishings. Two sizable fireplaces help 
make the atmosphere still more homelike. 

A soldier boy who has been in Boston for 
a considerable time has been without sweater 
or wristers. He came from Southern Cali- 
fornia and had not become acclimated. 
They were secured for him. A sailor, 
recently arrived in Boston, timidly wondered 
if it was possible to get a sweater. It was 
supplied. On a telephone invitation, four 
sailors were directed to a private home for 
dinner, and a warm welcome was extended 
to a score of lads who had ‘‘no place to go for 
Christmas.” 

These are only a few things which the 
Y. W. C. A. Hostess Rooms are doing. Its 
real work will commence, however, as the 
needs of the women-folk who are in Boston 
to meet their men in the service become 
known. Any kind of service or information 
is available, and to a woman unacquainted 
with the city such knowledge is invaluable. 

Several men in army uniforms stood out- 
side its open doors a few days after the rooms 
opened. 

“Isn’t it like home?” one of them ex- 
claimed to the other; then, as his eye lighted 
upon the hostess, he asked, ‘“‘Are men per- 
mitted in here, Ma’am?”’ She assured him 
they were, and told them the purpose of the 
rooms. ‘They were delighted. 

When the rooms were opened, the question 
came up if smoking would be allowed. 

“Don’t say anything about it,’ advised 
one of the secretaries; “‘the men won’t do 
stan 

That same evening, over fifty men in 


aS I 


soon as they had beer ‘inside the roor iGie ae a 
several minutes, one by one the cigarettes — 
and cigars were crushed, or the pipes were — -. 
concealed in pockets. Not a word ‘was “8: 
said, but the boys understood. Nothing ar 
has been said since, not a sign has po ~ a 
posted, yet no one smokes. : eof, 
The principal arrangements have been. — ep 
in charge of the Hostess Rooms Committee = 
of the Metropolitan War Work Council 
of the Y. M. C. A. Miss Millicent Hosmer, 
War Work Secretary, has been in charge 
of the arrangement of rooms. Miss Mary 
Elizabeth Preston is at present the secre- 


tary in charge. Saas ; “s5 
Religious Intelligence. — ae 
Announcements. ae * . 


The Monthly Conference of Alliance 8 
Branches will be held at 25 Beacon Street, — ming ™ 


Monday, Jan. 7, 1918, at 10.30 A.M. Mrs. eel 
J. A. Bailey, Jr., of Arlington, will preside, PAP 
and Rev. Nelson J. Springer will speak on a 
“The Y, P. R. U.” , =. 
< »s 

Application for admission into the Uni- yA 
tarian Fellowship has been received from ~~ 
Rev. Elmer E. Cooley of the Congregational 
Fellowship. Rev. F. A. Weil, Rev. John ~ 
Malick, Mrs. C. A. Lowry, Committee of ae 
Fellowship for the Rocky Mountain States. Pay. 
ee pw » 

Noon-day services in King’s Chapel for jh ttn 


the week of January 7: January 7, Rev. F. 
W. Perkins, D.D., First Universalist Church, 
Lynn; January 8, Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Be 
New York; January 9 and ro, Rev. William. s 

L. Sullivan, D.D., All Souls Church, New 
York; January 11, Rev. D. Brewer Eddy, . Le or 


American Board, Boston; January 12, musi- es 
cal service, Malcolm Lang, organist. ype 
Meetings. Tin ibrar: 5 age 

; a, ; 

Tur Cuicaco Associate ALLIANCE.—The Ske an 
December meeting was with the First Society = 


The subject for the day was Theodore Parker, 
with Dr. Rowena Morse Mann as the essay- _ 
ist. Inthe study of Channing at the a, 


s, 
— 
LADY’S COMPANION.—American woman seeks posi- 
tion. Is educated, cultured, refined; of buoyant tempera~ — 
ment. Cheerful service given and a real home desi ? 


Unexceptional references.. Address Rae Christian 
Register. 


Alliance the first Thursday in December. Ee 


oh) 


School Convention, 
excused, when sev, ral 


PW le 
IT'S GREAT! BE THE FIRST TO GIVE IT IN 
All the songs are eae and can be leamed in a few 


WHO TRIMMED THE MINISTER'S WIFE'S NE 
3end for copy for examination, and find 
.o you for five cents to cover postal ch 
postpaid, if not available. ‘ (Fie 


influence on his time. 
‘Parker a personal view was given with the 


eke 


meets the man was psychologically con- 
sidered,—his soul, his spiritual and ethical 
In this study of 


domestic and family relations and experiences, 
all most interesting. The subject next month 
is Emerson, with Rev. Newton Ben Knapp, 
now at Davenport, as the speaker. ‘These 
meetings answer to the New York League. 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Rev. William W. Locke: 
The Barnard Memorial had seven distinct 
Christmas celebrations. On Friday the pub- 
lic kindergarten had its Christmas tree with 
songs and gifts, and in the evening Miss Mae 
Reynolds read ‘““How Dot heard the Mes- 
siah,’”’ accompanied by organ and victrola 
selections. On Sunday the children gave a 
concert of carols and appropriate recitations. 
On Monday the Syrian department (under 
the direction of Miss Ethel V. Lillibridge) 
gave in tableau the story of the first Christ- 
mas Day. On ‘Tuesday the chapel enter- 
tainment consisted of a little play written 
by one of the members, Miss Eunice Coot. 
On Wednesday the Euphrates Choral Club 


entertained its friends, Armenian members of |} 


the Euphrates College. On Thursday, “The 
Merrilanders,” Mrs. Margaret Deland’s group 
of Red Cross workers, gave two little dramas 
and a social evening for their friends. 


AMHERST, Mass.—Unity Church, Rev. 
Dr. Joseph H. Crooker: After the usual morn- 
ing service on Christmas Sunday, twenty- 
one persons signed the covenant of 
the society. Among the new members 
thus added were three professors and their 
wives, which is significant of the impression 
that the church under Dr. Crooker’s skilful 
leadership is making on this college town. 
Since his ministry began, last spring, every 
activity of the society has shown new life,— 
the Sunday-school has doubled in numbers, 
The Alliance has increased its membership, 
the church has been repaired and its interior 
redecorated, while its contributions to the 
many war calls of this momentous year have 
been substantial. It was forty-six years ago 
on Christmas Sunday since Dr. Crooker 
preached his first sermon as an ordained 
minister. 


Cuicaco, In_.—All Souls’ Church, Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones: The trustees of the 
church have voted unanimously to disre- 
gard the proffered resignation of Mr. Jones 
and to stand by the pastor’s right to his own 
views concerning the war, even though the 
majority differ from him on this important 
subject. - They enjoy the religious services of 
the church and are in accord with him on 
other matters.. At Lincoln Centre the vari- 
ous church and settlement committees go on 
with their usual energy. The church is 


especially fortunate in its music, with a fine || 


organ, a talented organist, and a contralto 
singer who is helpful in many other ways. 
Mr. Jones’s sermon topics for December were: 


_ “Robert Collyer, a Preacher in the Sunshine”’; 


“King Alcohol”; “Heroes of the Farm,” a 
study of Hamlin Garland’s “A Son of the 
Middle Border.” These will be followed by 
“a course on the “Latter Day Mystics,” the 
_ Brahmo-Somaj, the new Hinduism in the 
marie oer the new, Hinduism_in the 


The Christian Register 


West; the Bahai movement, the free religious 
movement of the East; Christian Science 
and other movements. On Monday even- 
ings a series of eight readings of current 
poetry will be given at the parsonage. 


Cuicaco, In~.—Unity Church, Rev. Fred 
V. Hawley: The annual meeting was held 
on December 18 in the church parlors. About 
seventy-five sat down to the fellowship din- 
ner which preceded the business meeting. The 
secretaries of the publicity committee, the 


aad 
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Men’s Club, the Women’s Alliance, and the 
church school gave interesting reports of the 
activities of the year. The corporation voted 
to adopt the budget system which eliminates 
the appeal for separate contributions for the 
music and flower funds. Mr. J. W. Hosmer, 
who had been a trustee for a long term of years, 
declined to be re-elected. Mr. William Grant 
Cook was elected: to succeed him. The 
secretary, Mr. Franklin S. Catlin, and the 
treasurer, Mr. David I. Hicks, were re- 
elected. 


a re) 


SHALL WE NEGLECT OUR ESTABLISHED PHILANTHROPIES 
WHILE WE ARE AT WAR? 


Reports from England and Canada show that retrenchment in 
Social Service Work during war time leads to, disastrous results especially 


among children. 


Child conservation is as necessary here’ ad now as in France and 


Syria. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


NorFoLtk Housk CENTRE is a force for good in the community. Beginning 
in 1883 as the South End Industrial School with 150 children, its activities are 
now grouped around 80 classes and clubs of 1,500 men, women, and children. 

At least 1,000 other persons come and go every week to the Branch Library 
of the Fellowes Atheneum, to the offices of the Associated Charities, the District 
Nursing Association, the Tuberculosis Nurses, and the Clinic of the Boston Float- 


ing Hospital. 


All these and other interests are centred in our ample building, and more and 
more we are becoming a true Neighborhood Centre. 

-We are headquarters for the Roxbury Branch of the Red Cross, and are ad- 
justing our classes and clubs as we can to meet the demands of war work. 


Our expenses for the year ending December 31, 1917, will be not far from 


$18,000, our receipts about $10,000. 


We need $8,000 to complete this year with undiminished capital. 


We need 


$7,000 additional for the coming year to insure the continuance of our work, 


BOARD OF MANAGERS 
Charles L. DeNormandie, President 
Dudley L. Pickman, rst Vice President and Chairman of Finance Committee 
Edward J. Samson, Treasurer 
Miss Louisa Hunnewell, Assistant Treasurer 
Mrs. John Homans, Chairman of the Executive Commiitee 
Miss Margaret W. Thacher, Clerk 


Miss Eleanor W. Allen 
Miss Mary E. Bradlee 
Mrs. David Cheever 
Miss G. Lillian Clapp 
Mrs. Charlotte E. Cooper 


Mrs. Paul R. Frothingham 
Rev. Edward Hale 

Mrs, Edward Hale 

Miss Ada H. Hersey 

Mrs. W. Rodman Peabody 


Mrs. Dudley L. Pickman 
Miss Louise Q. Pierce 
William Howell Reed 
Miss Harriet S. Smith 
Mrs. James P. Tolman 


William H. Varney 


Norfolk House Centre is a Unitarian undertaking in and for 
Roxbury of to-day. Are there not 100 families of old Roxbury who 


will each give $100 for old times’ sake? 


Are there not 1,000 Unitarians 


who will each give $10 to meet our emergency? 
Donations may be sent to Miss Louisa Hunnewell, 261 Common- 


wealth Avenue, Boston. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 
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Harvard Divinity School. 


preached by Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D. 


Nerepuam, Mass.—First Parish Church, 


Rev. Arthur W. Littlefield: There have been 
‘several special occasions since the summer 


vacation. The second christening service 
of the year was on the first Sunday in October, 
which was also Promotion Day, from the 
Cradle Roll to the primary class in Sunday- 
school, and from the primary to the main 
school. After their exercises of song and 
Scripture they received certificate; of pro- 
motion. In the evening the Har,'s Young 
People’s Religious Union held a mq, interest- 
ing meeting, with Mrs. William 1.4Gawrance 
as speaker, who gave a very vivid presenta- 
tion of the life and times of Martin Luther. 
The next evening a Get Together Party was 
held in the parish house, planned and carried 
out by the young people with several unique 
features. After the opening reception by the 
minister, and heads of parish, church, 
Sunday-school Alliance, King’s Daughters, 
Young People’s Religious Union, and Lend-a- 
Hand, there was vocal and instrumental 
music, with a short welcome by the minister; 
then all gathered around the twelve birth- 
day tables (which were artistically decorated 
according to the months of the year), each 
at his own birth-month table, which made a 
teal get-together of young and old, and 
numerous features were introduced which 
eaused much sociability and amusement. 
The union Thanksgiving service was held in 
the Methodist church, the minister of the 
First Parish preaching the sermon. A vesper 
service is held on the first Sunday of each 
month. <A framed Roll of Honor, containing 
the names of the men who have entered the 
United States service was presented to the 
parish by the minister, and is placed in front 
of the pulpit. The Christmas sermons 
through December, on Christ and Christian 
ideals in the nation, State, home, church, and 
individual lives, have been especially earnest, 
_ timely, and inspiring. On December 23 the 
organ, violoncello, and tenor soloist rendered 
beautiful Christmas music, and, as last year, 
a candle-light vesper service was held. 
Around and back of the pulpit were fir and 
pine trees and branches, and suspended high 
above them a large lighted star on a blue 
background made a beautiful effect. The 
earols, processional and recessional, were 
sung by twenty or more girls dressed in 
white, each carrying a lighted candle. ‘The 
earols alternated with Scripture readings and 
Christmas poems read by the minister. 
There was also music by a soprano soloist and 
a violinist. It was an impressive service. 
A Christmas tree was enjoyed by the children 
on Christmas Eve. They all brought gifts 
for Santa Claus to give away, so he took 
pleasure in giving them each a little remem- 


Deaths. 


_ BROOKS.—In Lincoln, December 22, Mary B. Wells, 
widow of the late Josiah Mason Brooks, formerly of Cam- 
_ bridge. Age 76 years. 


< fear, > 
“4 Fircasurc, Mass.—The First Parish Uni- 
ss tarian Church, Rev. Howard A. Pease: The 
-— one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
ss organization of the church will be held on 
‘Sunday morning, January 6, with an address 
by Dean William W. Fenn, D.D., of the 
The installation 
‘of the minister will take place the same even- 
ing at seven o’clock. The sermon will be 


brance. Among the gifts was “The Life and 
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New England Conference of the 
Free Religious Association of Amer 
SUNDAY, JANUARY 6, AT 7.45P.M. 


Letters of Edward Everett Hale” for the 
minister. The Christmas spirit was shown 
all through the week, and many were the 
homes visited, and the gifts and cards sent to 
shut-ins as well as overseas. A letter was 
sent by the minister to each soldier now in 
camp who had been connected with the 
parish or Sunday-school. 


Boylston Streets, 


inister of the Church of the Messiah, New York, 
President of the Association. 


of the Association. tar 
Subject: “Spiritual Bankruptcies—Will Religion 
Learn the Lesson?’’ 

Doors open at 7.15. Seats reserved for Members until 
7.30. : 


NEw York Crry, N.Y.—Church of the 
Messiah, Rev. John Haynes Holmes and 
Rev. Harvey Dee Brown: The most recent 
activities of this active society have included 
a Christmas service. with special musical 
programme; a New Year’s Eve service at 
miduight of December 31, with a brief ad- 
dress by Mr. Holmes and a time of prayer 
and meditation as the old year passed into 
the new. The Wednesday noon services 
which were inaugurated last year have just 
been resumed, and on January 2 Mr. Holmes 
was in charge. The Sunday night Messiah 
Forum has recently heard Dr. Lajpat Rai of 
Lahore, India, a leader of the new nationalist 
movement of that country, who came to 
America to study our institutions and has 
been detained here by the war. ‘Three num- 
bers of the Messiah Pulpit tracts have ap- 
peared and are on sale at the church. ‘They 
are: “The Church in War Time” (Mr. 
Holmes and Mr. Brown), “Are We Worth 
Dying For?” and “Is the Bible a Help or 
Hindrance to a Modern Religion?’ 


to the reserved seat section. 

MONDAY, JANUARY 7, AT 11 A.M. 

At Ballou Hall, Universalist Building, 359 
Boylston Street. : 
Meeting in conjunction with the Universalist Ministers 

Association, 

Address by Rev. John Haynes Holmes. Open to Members, 

MONDAY, JANUARY 7, AT 1 P.M. 

Joint meeting of Directors of the Free Religious Association 

and Editorial Contributors to Unity, the weekly official 

organ. : 

MONDAY, JANUARY 7, AT 3 P.M. . 
Members’ Meeting at the Twentieth Century 
Club, 3 Joy Street. - - 

Subject: “The Future of the Free Religious Association.” 

Round’ Table Discussion of Plans and Policies, led by the 

President and Secretary. ; 


MONDAY, JANUARY 7, AT 6 P.M. . 
Fellowship Supper at the Boston Architectural 


Place). 
Short Addresses by Prof. Clarence R. Skinner, Mr. 
Holmes, and others. . 
Tickets, $1 each, may be obtained by mail or in person at 
the office of the Secretary, Room 533, 120 Boylston Street, 
before Saturday, January s. 
MONDAY, JANUARY 7, AT 8 P.M. 

PUBLIC MEETING, Lorimer Hall, TREMONT 

TEMPLE. 3 
Speaker, John Haynes Holmes, Subject: “The New 
Religion.” ~~ 
A question period will follow the address. George Grover 
Mills wiil preside. (Seats reserved for those attending the 
Fellowship Supper.) . Se. 
Membership in this Association leaves each individual 
responsible for his own opinions alone and affects in no 
degree his relations to other associations. A $2 mem- 
bership contribution entitles you to all publications, in- 
cluding Unity, the weekly official organ. 


For further igroemntion address. 4 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
GEORGE GROVER MILLS, Secretary 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 
Telephone Beach 6899 


WoLLAston, Mass.—Wollaston Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Carl G. Horst: On Christmas 
Sunday, December 23, the~ Sunday-school 
of which Mrs. Herbert J. Gurney, president 
of the Massachusetts State Federation of 


LELAND POWERS SCHOOL 


ANNOUNCES A COURSE OF 


Dramatic Readings 


DURING JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 8.15 P.M. 
IN THE SCHOOL THEATRE 


. Phidelah Rice, Man of the Hour Broadhurst 
. Erdine Cowlishaw, Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire Barrie 


‘Church Announcements. 


FIRST CHURCH, Eliot Square, Roxbury. Rev. James 
De Normandie and Rev. Miles Hanson, ministers. ‘Sunday- 
school at ro. A.M. Church service at 11. 


Jan. 21. Carol Hoyt Powers, Bible Readings mandie will preach upon ‘‘ The New Year.” : 
an. 28. Adele Hoes, Susie’ Man" Davies | _ FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), comer of 
eb. 4. Elizabeth P. Rice, The Two Virtues _" Sutro | Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev, Chatles E. gr: 
Feb. 11. Hortense Creede, Armageddon Phillips | ™22uster. ae te or a ata Snpeay aie e 
Feb. 18. Leland Powers, Cyrano de Bergerac Rostand | 9:15 4-M- The church is open week-days tt 


Beacon Street and Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel ; 
Maxwell, minister. Church school at 9.45 A.M. Morning 
service at rz. Church open daily from twelve o’clock noon 
to 5 P.M. 

FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Jamaica 
Plain, corner of Centre and Eliot Streets. Rev. James A. 
Fairiey, minister. Sunday-school at 9.45 Aa. Church 
service at II. _ 

ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at xz. Church 
school at 9.45 AM. Vesper service (ail the seats free) at 4 
p.m. The church is open daily from g to 4. 

FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill.. Sunday, January 6. Rev. Elmer S. Forbes" 
will preach. Church service at 1x Am. Cburch school at 
0.45 Aa. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. Monthly vesper ser- 

bot Peterson will officiate. f 


Course Tickets $2.50 (including war tax). Single Ticket soc. 
May be obtained by making application to Leland Powers 
School, Fenway, cor. Tetlow Street., Boston, Mass. 


THE PROCEEDS TO BE DEVOTED TO WAR RELIEF WORK 


Schools for Dancing. 


ISABEL BAKER CRAGG 


200 Huntington Ave. 
Back Bay 6699-J 


LOOMIS DANCING SCHOOL 
93 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 
BALL ROOM AND #ASTHETIC 


vice at 4 P.M. Rev. Abbot | 
music. Social hour. Cordial welcome. 


Tel. Back Bay 4685-M School Streets. Ministers: Ho N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow. ase service with holy com- 

Di munion at. 4036-< MF. Brown wil pach. Vesper service 

at 4 p.m. Mr. Snow will preach. i day at 

Hotel trectory, noon. Open daily 9 to 12 a Spas 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES (Uni Dy: 
of Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Rey. Abra ‘ 
Rihbany, minister. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Soci: 
service class at 10.15 AM, Mrs ‘B v! 
speak. Subject, “Americanization,” a war, service. Kin 
Primary at 11 aa. Ch ; 


HOTEL LENOX, one of Boston’s Best Hotels. Single 
rooms, $2; with bath, $2.50and up. Double rooms, 
$3 and up. L. C. Prior, Manager. 


Commonwealth Hotel, Inc., opp. State House, Boston, 
Rooms, hot and cold water, $1.25 up; with private bath, 
$1.75; suites, $5. Booklet. 

Storr F. Crarrs, Gen. Manager. 


Please patronize our advertisers, 


+ are 
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At Arlington Street Church, Arlington and 
Opening Service conducted by Rev. John Haynes Habeas, 4 


Address_by Rev. William Laurence Sullivan, Minister 
of the Church of All Souls, New York, and Vice-President 


Certificates of Membership for 1917-18 will serve as passes — 


Club, 16 Somerset Street (just off Ashburton 4 


Dr. De Nor 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), comer of 


- f 
KING’S CHAPEL (Unitarian), corner of Tremont and > 
G ) Nr Gos 


Mrs. Frederick F. Bagley will 


ro ollastor 
ng: “The Wollaston Uni- 
ay-school sends cordial greeting S. 


= of Jesus may spread over the 
d, bringing “Peace on earth and good- 
to men.’” The fifth annual candle- 
"4 bi as ‘Christmas service, Sunday, December 
, ie exquisite decorations and devotional 
; service, was most inspiring. The church 
_ auditorium, as is always the case at these 
~ candle-light services, was filled to over- 
flowing. Rev. Miles Hanson of the First 
Church, Roxbury, is the speaker at the 
pe bemomioed Meeting in the Wollaston 
J Church, Sunday evening, January 
6 vat seven o'clock, to which the Wollaston: 
_ Young People’s Religious Union has invited 
eee he Braintree, Quincy, Lawrence, Christ 
as S, Church, and Channing Church Unions. 


r E oor Personals. 


Pa 
i 7 ay On ‘Sunday as tea “December 16, at 


e reading amounted to $66.25. 


eats to raise money for the Red Cross. 


Py ie 


tS Christmas at the Young Men’s 
on Christian Union. 


On December 29, for the forty-fifth time, 
bs the Boston Young Men’s Christian Union 
} entertained in the Christmas season several 
oe nl hundreds of the little folks of Boston. As 


2 youngsters trooped up the stairway into the 
TE ah of keen enjoyment. 

’ _ They received a hearty welcome from the 
oy ae “president of The Union, Frank L. Locke, 


“Navy Yard, under the leadership of Chief 
ae _ Yeoman Sargent, played several Christmas 
F e = - songs which were sung very heartily by 
| the children. After acrobatic feats per- 

4 | by sailors from the Commonwealth 
and the wonders of a_ professional 
a in, Santa Claus appeared, standing 
by ‘a beautiful Christmas tree spangled with 
on its and gleaming with colored lights. 
Th ve no doubt that these little folks 


ly just such a Bid time. The 


ih 
+e 


me the was given a box which contained 


to thank hheastily at Mees generous iced 
y who have given this happy day to the | Mald 


ae eee Christmas and 


, with its music, processional, recessional, | 


<4 four o’clock, Rev. M. F. Ham gave a reading | 

from this “‘Kinchin Stories” in his church at |]. 
he Reading, Mass. The audience numbered |]: 
ae Ane two hundred, and the net proceeds of |]. 
Mr. Ham || 
offers to give readings free of charge to any] 
church or charitable organization that will |’ 


_ the: clock struck one a merry party of]! 


ie ’ wee ‘Union Hall and there they spent an after- 


ox and then the band from the Charlestown | 


ent was followed by a treat. of 


is clothing such as a sweater, | 
wear, and stockings, and some-| 
er of the box a doll pete oans | 


s of ‘The Union, and 
r the Committee of ‘the . 


ee 
COMPANION POSITION desired. Expe- _ 
dress Miss Cora J. 


rience and references. Ad 


When ordering change of address Leland, 24 Elmwood St., Newton, Mase. 
is}please send old as well as new 


FURNISHED HOUSE 


For Rent—Eight rooms, modern and_ cosey.. 
Rev. A. W. Birks, 67 North Main St., Natick. 


address. _ 


FRANK C. BROWN 
Rare & Fine Books 


44 BROMFIELD STREET 
BOSTON, -4ASS. 


Country Home, eight rooms, South Shore, 
to let furnished, winter months. Furnace, 
electricity, telephone, modern plumbing. 
Terms moderate, special consideration +o 
minister’s family. References required. Ad- 
dress E. A. Seaver, 769 Main Street, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 


CRESCENT REST 


57 Bartlett ‘Crescent, Brookline, Mass. _ 
A Home for Elderly, Invalid, and Convalescing Persons. 


Tel. Brookline 4053. 


Caro.tne M. ‘HALLeErr, 
Marcaret E. JaRvIs, 


OXYOLINE VAPOR 


Great remedy for Singers, Colds, Loss of 
Voice, Bronchitis, Etc. 


MRS. RUTH COLT-JACKSON — 
C omplete Stocks Hotel Minerva, 214 Huntington Ave. 
of A, Tel. B. B. 6350 - Suite 41 


Table Linens Handkerchiefs MOUNT AUBURN MONUMENTAL : 


White Goods Neckwear MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 
Art Embroideries Towels 583 Mount Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Upholsteries Rugs Opposite Cemetery Entrance. 
At Reasonable Prices 


T. D.Whitney Company 


EVERYTHING IN LINENS 


‘Tel. 2597-M 


HEWINS & HOLLIS 
2 Men’s Furnishing Goods 


4 Hamilton Place - - Boston 


Opposite Park Street .Church 


LLETI, References. 


37-39 Temple Pl., 25 West St., Boston 


“THE MERCY OF HELL” 


AND OTHER SERMONS 
BY 


JOSEPH FORT NEWTON, D.D. 
Minister City Temple, London, England 


Dr. Newton preaches to the largest Protestant congregation in 
the world. 

He is by common consent the greatest English speaking preacher 
since Phillips Brooks. 


This volume is the ripest fruit of his American ministry. 


" One Dollar net 


THE MURRAY PRESS 
359 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


‘When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register, 


 Pleasantrics.. 


~~ Janice: “‘Do you know, Horatio, dat every 
_ boy hez a chance ter be de President??? 
Horatio (thoughtfully): ‘Well, ’ll sell my 
chance for ten cents.’’—Sacred Heart Review. 


DR. GERDA VON BETZEN PERRY 
abet __ __ DENTIST 
_2 PARK SQ, 


BOSTON Tel. Beach 1584 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 

REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 

Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A BOOK OF SONGS: AND SERVICES FOR 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by | 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “ THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,’’ “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


The daughter of the Episcopal rector in a 
town near Boston asked her father the other 
day, “‘Father, why don’t you take some 
other funny paper besides Life and the 
Christian Register?” - 


Daughter (weeping bitterly): “Oh, do 
have pity, papa, and let Edward and me 
be happy.” Papa (naturalist, furiously): 
“What! You think of matrimony, when 
Be you don’t even know how many vertebra 
= there are in the spinal column of a lizard!” 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of their Sunday-schools, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits. of this work. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions and special 
occasions. : : 

“Heart and Voice” has been adopted by a large number 


S Among the guests at a reception was a 
oe distinguished man of letters. He was»grave 
? and somewhat taciturn. One of the ladies 

. present suggested to the hostess that he 
seemed to be out of place at such) a party. 
“Yes,” replied the hostess, with ‘a bright 


Pat smile, “you see, he can’t talk anything but of Liberal Christian Sunday-schools throughout the United 
* sense!”’ : ~--- States. , 

. ; Two — editions ae page One contains both 

ae KS : 3 services and songs. e other contains the songs and 

Goan A lady litigant wished Lord Esher to try music only. The employment of a lighter grade of paper 

so her case himself. He had told her that it| and a flexible cover makes the book still more aervicenbee 


would be tried by a certain learned judge | for Sunday-school use. 


without a jury, adding, ‘He is a capital 
lawyer, you know, and will try it nicely.” 
“Oh, yes, my Lord,” she replied, ‘‘Lord 
Justice is all very well as to law; but my 
case really requires common sense!”—Law 
Times. 


TESTIMONIALS, 


Northampton, Mass. * 

‘“*Heart and Voice’ has been used in our Sunday-school 
for the past two years. All our Sunday-school workers 
consider it a very satisfactory book. The book is full 
of beautiful and dignified music. I like the Church 
hymns interspersed.” 

Peabody, Mass. 

“The atmosphere of ‘Heart and Voice’ impressed me. 
To see the book on the table or piano gave forth a song. 
It is a very spp iii volume, well suited for the Sun- 
day-school and the home circle.” 

New Orleans, La. 

“We find ‘Heart and Voice’ altogether sane and sweet 
and strong. We don’t cut anything, the music out.of the 
services or the stanzas out of the songs, and thereby we 
realize their full worth. Pray report for us that we love 
and treasure our ‘Heart and Voice’ books.” 

Lyman (State) School for Boys. Berlin, Mass. 

“We are not allowed under state law to use the service 
part. We value the hymns highly. They are fine in 
music and helpful in thought. I was glad to find such a 
splendid combination of fine music and fine sentiments, 
and withal tuneful music, to place before the boys that 
come under our control.” 

Rochester, N.Y. 

“We especially like the prayers. They always seem to 
fit in with any service.” 

From the “ Friends’ Intelligencer,” Philadelphia. 

“This book of songs will be found very helpful to First- 
day schools and Friends’ Associations where singing is being 
introduced.” 

Newport, RI. Channing Memorial Church. 

“T value the many church hymns the book contains, and 
which have been wisely selected... . The services for 
ordinary and special Sundays are rich and full. The 
prayers are full of the spirit of worship.” 

San Francisco, Cal. 

“T want to tell you how much we are enjoying ‘Heart 
and Voice,’ lately installed. We like the services, and the 
music is delightful. We congratulate and thank you.” 

Hartford, Conn. ; 

“We equipped our Sunday-school with ‘Heart .and 
Voice’ because its services dealt with concrete Biblical 
materials, admirably collated; because the hymns and 
songs and carols contained sentiments which we could 


Tom Nolan, the counsellor, for years kept 
the New York bar laughing at his drolleries. 
Once he was arguing a case in behalf- of 
sailors, and in the midst of an exhaustive 
display of nautical lore matters he was in- 
terrupted by the Court. ‘“‘How comes it, 
counsellor, that you-possess such vast knowl- 
edge of the sea?” ‘‘Does your Honor 
think,’ responded Nolan, ‘‘that I came 
over in a hack?”’—The Barrister. 


Lord Justice Vaughan-Williams once had 
a case before him in which the plaintiff was 
represented by a nervous young lawyer, 
who began by stammering out, ‘‘ My unfort- 
unate client’—and there he stuck. He 
3, tried again, and in a shaking voice said, 
; “My unfortunate client,’ but could not go 
on. Once more he began, ‘“‘My unfortunate 
client,’”” and hesitated. ‘‘Come, come,” said 
his lordship, ‘‘ proceed with your address. So 
far the court agrees with you.”—The Tatler, 


_ An old Scottish shepherd, faithful to the 
’ traditions of his clan, still wore the Highland 
kilt... One cold, raw day he was tending his. 
sheep. His plaid was wrapped closely about 
him, but his bare legs were blue with cold. 


37 A fellow-clansman, who had been away’ from appreciate with our minds while we sang them in the 
eae his native hills, came by, wearing an English | joy of our hearts—and because, finally, there was a fitness 
: overcoat. Observing the shivering shep- | between the words and the music, on the whole, which gave 
wee te herd. h ked. ‘‘Sand 32S , uld wi’ the book unity and power.” Af 
a: Bees 2s Si a Y» are ye no ca wi Hamilton, Ohio. Universalist Sunday-school. 

s the kilt? Na, na,’ replied the loyal] “After using ‘Heart and Voice’ for a year, and comparing 


it with other books, I found it more complete and far su- 
perior. I know of no compilation of religious poetry of 
equal literary merit. The services are conveniently classi- 
fied, and strong in their neat simplicity, and unity of 
thought. The music is singable. The book is well liked 
by our school.” ss 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies of Service and Songs, 60 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 50 
cents, carriage prepaid. 1 

Price: Edition with Songs and Music only, 50 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 40 
cents, carriage prepaid. ~ 


3 . Sandy, “but A’m near kilt wi’ the cauld!”— 
New York Times. 


_A circuit court judge of Pennsylvania was 
systematically affronted by a lawyer, a politi- 

- cal opponent. A friend asked him: ‘Why 
don’t you squelch the fellow? He needs it.’’ 
“Well,’”’-said~ the - judge, -musingly, ‘‘up in 
‘my home town there’s an ugly yaller dog 
that, whenever there is moonlight, sits on 
the stoop and howls until the town ¢an’t 
sleep, and generally keeps it up till daylight.” 
He then resumed his dinner. The friend 
in amazement inquired, ‘Well, what of it?” 


- 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


a “Well,” said the judge, slowly, ‘‘the moon be 
aS keeps right on.) ae" Please patronize our advertisers. — 
i 
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a 7 —-_ y a i 
tee i ere ‘ pete oi 
Truss Ribl i aglene iA ceva fee 
ground Garbage Rereivers—seven styles. = ¥ r 
Sold direct. _. Look for our trade marks. — 
_Wrire ror CatatogueonEach 
-'C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. | 
19 FARRAR STREET. = = LYNN, MASS. 
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WILLIAM HULL 
ers AND ah / 
THE SURRENDER: OF DETROIT 
Leaflets sent gratis by the Post-Office Mission 
of the Church of the Disciples. aia 
Address MISS L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
5 BRIMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Lectures by Dr. Sunderland 


Rev. J. T. Sunderland, D.D., is prepared to 
speak before Churches, Men’s Clubs and 
Women’s Alliances on the following subjects: _ 


- World Brotherhood. = oe 
- The Great Religions of Mankind. | ' : 
. The Great Sacred Books of Mankind. © “ 
- The Bible as a World Book. 
. The Present and Future of China. Will the Republic 
Endure? . 
. The Civilization of Japan. Is there a Japanese Peril? 
- Political India. Will British Rule Endure? ‘ 
- Religious India. Will India become Christian? 
- The Brahmo Somaj and the Arya Somas, Ais Remark- 
able Religious Reform’Movements of India. = 
. Liberal Religion in the Orient. Personal Observations < 
and Experiences in Japan, China, India, Ceylon and 
_the Philippines. < 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore (with whom Dr. Sunderland 
has long had personal acquaintance). 


Address 423 West 120th Street, 
New York City. | 
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LET US EXPLAIN 


Our Electric Washing Machine Proposition. 


Cash or Time Payments. . 
Please Call, Write or Tel. Main 6205.  — 


FARLEY & MacNEILL, 
The Big Value Fixture House, 


98 FEDERAL STREET, . .. BOSTON. 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. — 
: Write for circulars. 
Sr West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL , 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH ~ 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, — .— 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, — 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


GCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
health conditions. Careful supervision. a 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- r 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is =< 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. : ne 
Scholarship. ~~ t Jai3 snobs Ga See. 
PROCTOR ACADEMY | i 
Aged b ANDOVER ABMs ita. bat) ae 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY | 
Parcs data, 
of Church Settl 


and women. Mode’ 
Liberal scholarship 
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